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THE LABOR SITUATION IN SAUDI ARABIA* 





The Arabian American Oil Company's 
(ARAMCO) size, far-reaching operations, 
advanced technology, and liberal sala- 
ries and benefits have made it an ex- 


ample to all oil-producing companies 
in the Middle East. Because it is the 
largest oil producing company in Saudi 


Arabia, Aramco has played an important 
role inthat country's industrial devel- 
opment. 

During 1968 Aramco produced an aver- 
age of about 2,829,982 barrels of oil a 
day. The company's activities contrib- 
uted an estimated 10 percent of the 
Saudi Arabian GNP 1/ in 1967; the total 
was US$185,200,000, distributed as 
follows: 


Goods and services, public 
and employee welfare, 
and personnel income 
tax paid to the 
Government ....... eee 

Purchases from Saudi 
Arab businessmen........ 

Payments for services..... 


«e+ $122,700,000 


45,600,000 
16,900,000 


Aramco has provided many services which 
have created employment and raised the 


standard of living in Saudi Arabia's 
Eastern Province. 
Besides exploration and oil produc- 


tion since commercial production began 
in 1933, Aramco has engaged in a wide 
range of projects directly and in- 
directly related to oil. They include 
construction of offices, refinery, 
power stations, roads, and piers, and 
assistance to the Trans-Arabian Pipe- 
line Company in laying a 1,100-mile oil 
pipeline to Lebanon. As a consequence 
of requests for assistance from the 





*By Joan Clarke of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 


l/ The U.S. Department of Commerce 


estimated the 1967 GNP in Saudi Arabia 
at US$1.82 billion. 





Saudi Arab Government, Aramco built a 


375-mile railroad for the Government. 
As the local economy has developed, 
Aramco has provided technical and, 


often, financial help, usually through 
guaranteeing loan repayments, to local 
industrial enterprises, utility plants, 
and agricultural projects. 


The Labor Force of Aramco 


Employment created by extensive con- 
struction of operating and support 
facilities reached a peak of 24,006 
in 1952. By then many of the company's 
basic construction needs were met and 
employee productivity had improved. 
These factors, together with the rela- 
tively steady growth of the subsequent 
period, resulted in reduction of the 
work force to 11,531 by the end of 
1968. (See table 1.) 

All employees other than Americans 
are paid according to a single salary 
scale and are referred to as "Saudi 
Riyal Payroll Employees." Over 90 per- 


cent of this group are Saudi Arabs. 
Foreigners, but not nationals, are 
subject to income tax payments to the 


Saudi Arab Government; both groups, 
however, pay a road tax of 2 percent of 
total pay. 

In 1968, the Saudi Riyal Payroll en- 
ployee earned an average of US$227 a 


month in base salary, including over- 
time. Salaries are paid monthly; with 
allowances added, the average Saudi 


Riyal Payroll employee earned US$270 a 
month during 1968. (The average base 
monthly salary in 1963 was about US$180.) 

In addition to regular allowances, 
these employees receive an annual cash 
bonus in recognition of continuous em- 
ployment; the amount increases to a 
maximum of US$120 for employees who 
have 16 or more years' service. En- 
ployees may set aside up to 10 percent 
of their monthly base pay in a Thrift 






































up to 100 percent of the employee's 
contribution after 15 years' participa- 
tion, and the lump sum is payable when 
employment ends. During active service, 
the account may be invested to provide 
additional income. Benefits exceeding 
the established plans may be paid to 
alleviate employee hardship. 

A high level of worker productivity 
has been reached at Aramco. The 1965 
Economic Report of the Saudi Arabian 
Central Planning Organization estimates 
output per worker per annum in oil at 
143,000 Saudi riyals (SR1s4.5=US$1) com- 
pared with that in other private sector 
nonagricultural employment at SRls3, 240, 
in Government at SR1s6,690, in the 
settled agricultural sector at SRlsl1,580, 
and among nomads at SR1s510. 


Aramco’s Saudi Arab Employees 


Over two-thirds (67.5 percent in 
1965) of the Aramco Saudi Arab labor 
force is drawn from parts of the Eastern 


Table 1. Labor Force 1/ Composition, Aramco, Selected Years, 1952-68 
Year 
Nationality 
1968 1964 1962 1960 1952 
Total.cccccces ects Soedvce 11,531 12,880 13,573 14,834 24,006 
Saudi Arab.........+. Seceedoe cd 9,452 10,299 10,852 11,149 14,819 
Gthhew ABER e ccccccccccccecwcsvce 302 397 405 374 2,254 
Dabestiniaw..cccoscccccce send 47 77 86 80 1,083 
Jordanian........ jvespewseved 154 163 144 129 0 
Syrian...... ec ccccveccccccccs 10 12 13 12 0 
Bayptian..ccccccccccccccccccs 15 26 36 15 0 
DING. 6.6 6 6S Wiis dhe Wes 60 Sew 54 80 89 82 0 
Yemeni, Adenese, Sudanese. 22 33 37 56 1,171 
RBEEEE 66 hoodie coc cdWedévde ceed 1,142 1,476 1,577 2,180 3,235 
Other non-Arab. .ccccccscccccces 635 714 739 1,131 3,698 
BRERA onc 0 oS eidic de cccveeewoecs 372 447 429 564 1,110 
NE as «4 dbGes CoS ov Cewe 217 248 283 526 1,320 
BEORGOR 6 odbc ce dvovccevccevess 8 16 24 36 1,046 
Dutch, Somali, British, 
ne MENT is 66s Hew ce ndeses 38 3 3 5 222 
1/ In Saudi Arabia only; excludes Source: Aramco, 1969. 
casual laborers. 
Plan account; the company contributes Province, 14.9 percent from Nejd, 15.5 


percent from western provinces, and 2.1 
percent from other areas of Saudi Arabia 
or from beyond its borders. 


A 1965 industrial relations survey of | 


nearly three-fourths of Aramco's Saudi 
Arab work force revealed that 7.6 per- 
cent considered themselves to be of 
bedouin origin, and 23.4 percent claimed 
a tribal affiliation. Nearly one-half 
(44.8 percent) were farmers' sons; 16.1 
percent the sons of fathers working in 





—— 


maritime occupations, and 14percent the | 


sons of fathers working in trade and 
commerce. Most of the inhabitants of 
the Eastern Province, who originally 
composed the Aramco labor force, lived 
in oasis 
living through agriculture and fishing. 
In addition, several tribes of bedouin 
circulated through the Province. Very 
few Saudi Arab women are employed by 
Aramco; at the end of 1968, five clerical 
workers were Saudi women. 

Most Aramco personnel are employed 
in the Eastern Province (Al-Hasa). At 


villages and earned a modest 











Dhahran, the company's worldwide head- 
quarters and site of Aramco executive 
management; Ras Tamura, the marine 
terminal, and Abqaiq, producing 
headquarters. 

The absence of industrial or clerical 
skills, low literacy, and prevalence of 
trachoma and malaria at first complicated 
Aramco's tasks of recruiting locally the 
type of worker the company needed; it 
therefore hired large numbers of skilled 
foreigners for its immediate needs. 

Saudi Arab employees constituted 61.7 
percent of Aramco's 1952 labor force; 
nearly three-fourths of them were un- 
skilled. In 1968, Saudi Arab employees 
formed 82.0 percent of the labor force 


the 


and half were engaged in skilled work 
or held supervisory or professional 
jobs. Relative percentages of skilled 
and unskilled Saudi Arab workers be- 
tween 1952 and 1968 are shown in the 
tabulation below: 

1952 1960 1968 
Professional and 

management, tech- 

nical and super- 

WESOET +00 coaeevews 0.1 0.4 2.7 
Skilled... ..cceceseee 3.0 27.2 42.8 
Semiskilled....... -» 25.0 47.6 38.9 
Unskilled........... 71.9 23.9 11.3 


Jobs held by Saudi Arabs 
from drillers to surgeons in the com- 
pany's health centers. Saudi Arabs are 
familiar with maintaining heavy equip- 
ment such as bulldozers, mechanized 
desert transportation, and aircraft. 
Training in the early days was in- 
formal; drillers, craftsmen, and office 
workers gave instructions on the job in 
their particular specialties. 


range now 


Education and Training 


Before joining Aramco, 
of Saudi Arab employees 
formal education and 
had a primary school’ certificate. 
Schools in the Eastern Province were 
Scarce and literacy was rare, especially 
among the bedouin, who at first formed 


59.5 percent 
had had no 
only 2.3 percent 





most of the Saudi Arab labor force. In 
1967, 55.0 percent of all Saudi Arab 
employees were literate (compared to 
51.5 percent the preceding year). 
Literacy is closely related to age: 
Illiteracy is now nonexistent among em- 
ployees under 20 years of age but 
occurs among employees in their 50's; 
similarly most of the young employees 
claim literacy in Arabic and English. 
The company has benefited in recent 
years from the rising standards of Saudi 
Arabian schools and vocational insti- 
tutes. Government emphasis on educa- 
tion has enabled Aramco to demand and 
obtain workers who have the equivalent 
of a ninth-grade education. Now, as 
better qualified job applicants have 
become available, the company has be- 
come more selective in its training 
practices. Aramco's first educational 
program, established in 1940, consisted 
of evening classes in which English was 


taught. By 1946, employees were being 
taught Arabic, English, hygiene, arith- 
metic, typing, shorthand, and book- 
keeping. In 1947, a trade school was 
added, which provides additional in- 
struction in trades and clerical sub- 
jects. An advanced industrial training 


program was established in 1953 and re- 
organized in 1956. This provides primary 
and secondary level instruction in 
Arabic, English, mathematics, physical 
and social sciences, and business opera- 
tions, almost all on company time. In 
1958, on-the-job training was formalized 


into an Industrial Training Shops 
program. 
Another training medium is Aramco's 


10-year long-range Technical and Super- 
visory Program, which features alter- 
nate periods of study and work. Currently 
enrolled in this program are more than 
200 employees training for technical or 
supervisory jobs in areas such as equip- 
ment maintenance, drilling, refining 
operations, and accounting. In Abqaigq 


the accent is on drilling, and in Ras 
Tamura on refinery operation. Students 
who complete the course successfully 


are given supervisory responsibility. 
Qualified Saudi Arab employees who 
need advanced training not available in 











Saudi Arabia are sent abroad, usually to 
the United States. Employees are 
recommended by the supervisor, with their 
targeted jobs in mind. Such training 
assignments may last several years and 
may include a university degree. As of 
yearend 1968, 145 Saudi Arabs were on 
overseas training assignments. 

Aramco emphasizes supervisory train- 
ing, both to develop prospective super- 
visors and to improve the skills of those 
already in supervisory jobs. As a re- 
sult of training and supervisory develop- 
ment, Saudi Arab employees now partici- 
pate in company operations at the 
management level. Approximately 800 of 
the 1,400 jobs classified as supervisory 
in 1967 were held by Saudi Arab employees, 
and in the period 1952-64 the number of 
Saudi Arabs in professional and higher 


level supervisory jobs rose from 6 to 
213. 

Recent training programs include the 
following: 


. A 160-hour course for supervisors-- 
mostly Saudi Arabs, but including 
foreigners--which provides a month of 
concentrated training in company poli- 
cies and programs and supervisory tech- 
niques. 

- A 32-hour “Human Relations in In- 
dustry" course which provides groups of 
Saudi Arab and U.S. supervisors with an 
opportunity to improve their skills by 
the case study method; 

. A managerial grid program for manage- 
ment, supervisory, and professional em- 
ployees of all nationalities. 


By a long-standing agreement with the 
Saudi Arab Government, Aramco builds 
and maintains schools for Saudi Arab 
children in the Eastern Province. To 
date, 30 primary and intermediate grade 
schools that have space for more than 
10,000 students have been built. The 
company pays all maintenance and opera- 
tion costs, including salaries of 
teachers and administrators, but the 
schools are part of the Government's 
educational system and are administered 
by the Ministry of Education. The 
company also provides 60 university- 


level scholarships for Saudi Arabs. 
Both the recipients and the schools 
(most of which are inthe United States) 
are selected by the Saudi Arab Ministry 
of Education. 

Aramco has organized a summer en- 
ployee program for Saudi Arab students 
to familiarize upper level undergradu- 
ates with the oil industry in general 
and Aramco in particular, and to give 
the students and the company, as pro- 
spective employees and employer, an 
opportunity to evaluate each other. 
Each participant spends 8 weeks on a 
work assignment related to his major 
subject or interest. During the past 5 
years the program has averaged about 37 
participants per summer. 


Stability of Work Force 
and Incentives 


Several factors, including improved 
selection and testing of job applicants, 
have contributed to a sharp reduction 
in the turnover rate, from 2 percent in 
1966 to 1 percent in 1967; the result 
has been a_ stable labor force. During 
the past 8years, separations, including 
retirements, have averaged less than 4 
percent a year. The average length of 
service with the company now is about 
17 years (15.1 years in 1966). In 
1967, over 200 Saudi Arab employees had 
more than 25 years of service; 2,273 had 
20 to 24 years; and 3,868 had 15 to 19 
years' service. U.S. employees averaged 
12.8 years of service the same year. 

An important incentive to stable em- 
ployment with the company has been the 
operation since 1951 
ship law based on an interest-free loan 
which includes a 5-percent' service 
charge. The company absorbs 20 percent 
of the loan, and the balance is paid by 
the employee through monthly deductions 
at source from his pay over a 15-year 
period. If a Saudi Arab employee who 
has acquired a home under the plan dies 
or is totally disabled before paying 
off his loan, the company absorbs the 
balance. At the end of 1968, a total of 
7,000 employees had used the plan to 


buy their own homes. Rather than build, } 
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operate, and maintain living areas 


separate from the general population, 
Aramco, with Saudi Arab Government 
cooperation, has encouraged Saudi Arab 


employees to build or purchase homes in 
existing communities. It has also en- 
couraged employees to bring their 
families into the operation area. 
Altogether, 89.1 percent of employees 
(compared with 8.52 percent in1961) had 
families living inthe Eastern Province. 

The approximately 2,000 housing units 
in the company compounds are assigned 
to U.S. employees and to senior en- 
ployees from other countries, including 
some Saudis who prefer not to take ad- 
vantage of the homeownership program. 
In the oil fields where operations are 
in process, U.S. and Saudi workers are 
housed in temporary trailer camps. 
Where remote facilities require on-the- 
job operators, permanent dormitories are 
supplied. A byproduct of employee home- 
ownership has been employment of an 
estimated 1,200 workers in construction 
under the homeownership program. 

The family size of Saudi Arab employees 
has grown steadily. Large families 
characterize the upper echelon employees, 
particularly. The average employee 
household in 1965 consisted of 9.4 per- 
sons, compared with 8.6 members in 1961, 
and 8.2 in 1958. The average number of 
children per married employee was 4.04, 
compared with 2.82 in 1961 and 2.12 in 
1958. Employees had a total of 38,526 
children in 1956, of whom 9,612 were 
males. The sex ratio (boys/girls x 100) 
was 103.7 

Most employees have family possessions 
typical of western living. Detailed 
data show that in 1968, 84.8 percent 
of employee homes had tap water, 62.4 
percent a radio, 58.2 percent had 
electricity, 34.6percent a refrigerator, 
18.3 percent a television set, and 7.4 
percent an automobile. All these pro- 


portions had risen substantially since 
1965. 


Conditions of Work 


Aramco has hired 
term contracts. 


largely on long- 
Recently a trend has 





developed toward short-term hiring, 
where possible, on nonrenewable con- 
tracts including a bonus payment at the 
end of service but no retirement pay. 

Since November 1966, Aramco has paid 
severance benefits to Saudi Arab em- 
ployees terminated after service follow- 
ing the satisfactory completion of a 
3-month probationary period; the scale 
is shown below. 


Severance pay 


Years of service (In days of 
completed basic pay) 
Levevensderedeéewesse 16 
Reon~eb os peetesoscoes ° 32 
csvesces - -ebuKees 48 
Dccudeasdeeboaeeus =o 64 
errr rr Ter ° 80 
Dctertocesees os vevese 100 
ae jeuweees oS ae 130 
Seicadestes eee 0deen ° 160 
Duce pbaiwe~ewere eds 191 
10 oVasbeesuéuvess ss 223 
ll ye ye A ; 255 
irddvidaieadene een tes 287 
Sivivwtaedeanes PP Bie, 319 
Deve uttecohderedees 4 352 
DG réesckshesG ene reua 6 385 
16 caeheeees aur “ 418 
ae tae ts ecadehe nes 451 
bGeatéaese6% een dasds's 484 
cWeiet cecebeaebaa A ey 517 
Ti ctitwakvevaoeeaesou 550 
SS GR GU sk aveseder 550 


The amounts paid are somewhat higher 
than those called for inthe Labor Code. 
The allowance is paid when employment 
is terminated for lack of work, company 
option, medical reasons, retirement, or, 
under certain circumstances, upon 
resignation. If an employee resigns 
after a 5-year period of continuous 
service, he receives company service 
benefits which equal the severance 
benefits required under the Labor Code 
and are paid in lieu of them. If an 
employee resigns under the provisions 
of the Annuity Plan, described below, 
he is entitled to severance benefits 
equal to those required by the Labor 
Code up to the maximum 550 days. Bene- 











fits may be decided with the 
circumstances of any given case. 

Saudi Arab employees of Aramco age 
20 and over who have worked for the 
company for 1 year or more may join 4 
noncontributory annuity and retirement 
benefit plan. After retirement and 
until his death, the employee receives 
a monthly annuity based on length of 
service and level of pay; the plan pro- 
vides annuities accrued at 2 percent of 
average pay for the first 20 years of 
service and 1 percent thereafter. Saudi 
Arab employees normally retire at age 
60; the plan provides for earlier re- 
tirement at age 50 if the employee has 
15 or more years of service. Aramco 
provides for a lump-sum payment of 6 
months' basic pay to the heirs if the 
death of the worker occurs within the 
first 90 days of employment, and 550 
days' basic pay if he has worked longer 
than 90 days. 

For many years Aramco has had a work 
schedule of a 40-hour week made up of 
an. 8-hour day, 5 days a week; Thursdays 
and Fridays are rest days. Employees 
accumulate 4 to 5 weeks of paid vaca- 
tion per year, and the company provides 
the special pilgrimage leave. Two weeks 
of sick leave accrue for each year of 
service for the first 4 years and 3 
weeks a year thereafter, up to a maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks, as shown below: 


special 


Sick leave days 





accrued 
Years of service Days Half days 
Up CO Recesecccvesece 15 (30 days' 
half pay) 
Lb GO Qeccccesscveceses 28 (17 days' 
half pay) 
2 WD Ase cede gucaednse 42 (3 days' 
half pay) 
3S CO Seccves ecevececes 56 
S OS Becsvvcesceans _ 77 
S Co Giccccncvccceese 98 
6 CO Jecccccccceccccs 119 
FT CO Geeccvsvccecsesss 140 
BS £0 Deccasccccecccce 161 
9 and OVET...cccccces 182 
The maximum number of days of sick 


leave which may accrue is 182. 

Aramco medical services meet the Code 
requirements. Main medical services 
are centered in the Dhahran Health 
Center, which houses nursing, adminis- 
trative, preventive medicine, clinical, 
and surgical staffs, and has a dental 
section and 130 hospital beds. About 
60 percent of employees requiring 
hospitalization are cared for in two 
private hospitals at Al Khobar, which 
the company assists financially. Smaller 
health centers are maintained at Abqaigq 
and Ras Tamura. About 420,000 clinic 
visits are made annually to _ these 
centers by employees, their dependents, 
and the general public. 

Generally speaking, the health of 
Saudi Arab employees has improved over 
the last 15 years. The incidence of 
pulmonary tuberculosis decreased among 
employees by 75 percent between 1956 
and 1966. The company operates a Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis Plan under which, 
if a company physician considers the 
disease can be arrested within 18 
months from the date of diagnosis, 
employee is entitled to free treatment 
and to full or partial pay protection. 
While under treatment, the employee re- 
ceives his unused plan benefits, 1 full 
month's pay for each year of service, 
and half pay until the completion of 
18 months from the date of diagnosis or 
of his return to work, whichever is 
sooner. In practice, most employees 
treated under the Plan have returned to 
their jobs. If the disease isnot deemed 
curable within the stipulated period, 
the employee is treated as a permanent 
total disability case. During the past 
3 years, the number of new cases has 
averaged about eight a year. 

Malaria, also a common disease in the 
Eastern Province, is now under control 
and does not affect worker productivity. 
Formerly 
the Saudi Arabian Government now is 
solely responsible for a spraying pro- 
gram. Trachoma, common in the Eastern 
Province, has not yet been eradicated. 

Workmen's compensation under the 
Saudi law is fully implemented in Aramco 
through the Contractors' Workmen's Con- 
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in conjunction with Aramco, | 





pensation Fund, 4 quasi-governmental Table 2. Permanent Total Disability 
ode | agency which receives 2 percent of the Benefits, Aramco, 1969 

ces | gross value of each contract from the 
(lth | contractor, and in turn pays the in- 
is- | dividual's compensation if he becomes 
al, | injured on the job. It also assists 





Permanent total dis- 
Years of com- ability benefits 











tal | both the Government and the contractor pleted service (In days of 
yout } in settlement of industrial claims. For basic pay) 
‘ing | temporary disability, the company pays 
two | 7 days' full pay plus three-fourths pay 
lich | thereafter for up to 1 year. For per- chetagm, it Bop peg lithe Nesinhed 380 
ler | manent partial disability, the worker Few: ive te gi Aplin 395 
jaiq | is paid according to a schedule whereby pT, < iginllltathne det 410 
inic the compensation varies with the worker's "tts ry elephant tli 425 
ese | grade and the severity of the injury; er. | aptly an 440 
its, | compensation ranges from US$67 to ” cat peesiqraragl E ecginph A a 455 
US$6,667. The company pays a gratuity | ills ten. cep Riad 485 
1 of | beyond the provisions of the Labor Code Ai tn Pearle Dhow 8 515 
ver | to employees who are rendered unfit for * ST ees, 5S 94 545 
of | further work as a result of a monwork- j09,................ 575 
nong | connected illness or injury. The pay- j1,,,,, cedinbtone ten 605 
1956 | ment amounts to 1 year's base pay at 12............ee0ee 635 
>y1- | the rate being earned bythe employee at 13,................ 665 
ich, his severance as a permanently and " eteptiel Pinte Tere mne 695 
the | totally disabled persons. A sum of j5,,,....., sahil 725 
ig | ¥S$6,000 is paid for permanent total 16,.............00. 755 
the | disability or death. The disabled em- teens. ier aca 785 
nent | Ployee is paid up to 900 days' pay, de- 18,.......... aden 815 
lon. | Pending on length of service. (See 19,............000 845 
re- | table 2.) All amounts for industrial Ciliates 875 
full | injury are paid to employees or their 9) and over........ 900 
ice, | heirs according to Code provisions. Source: Aramco, 1969. 
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EMIGRATION AND THE PORTUGUESE ECONOMY* 








As long as emigration represented a 
minor flow of unskilled agricultural 
workers, it was not viewed with concern 
in Portugal. In fact, the Government 
believed that the outflow of farm labor 
prevented population pressure and unem- 
ployment from becoming serious economic 
problems. In recent years, however, 
government concern has heightened as 
the number of emigrants has increased 
and their composition has changed, so 
that emigration is affecting industrial 
development by draining the country of 
skilled and semiskilled workers. 

Serious shortages of skilled workers 
and technicians of all kinds now exist. 
Also, the flight of farm labor to the 
cities and to foreign countries has 
created shortages in the agricultural 
sector. In some villages only old men, 
women, and children are left. Despite 
recent government efforts to discourage 
emigration, many Portuguese are still 
leaving the country. 


Characteristics 
of Portuguese Emigration 


Since 1945, nearly 896,000 persons 
have emigrated legally 1/ from Portugal, 
according to official government figures: 


Year Number 
ree ee 895,963 
1940-49... cccccce ieneewe 56,690 
Pas 6:4 64seeenesen cones 183,271 
i | Serre rrer re rr Tre 159,657 
oS ae peewewene wets 194,548 
EOE EOET 00006 ceerceeses oo 301,797 


Emigration during the 3-year period 
1965-67 represents 33.7 percent of all 
emigration since 1945. In the 20 years 
between 1945 and 1964, emigration 
averaged about 30,000 a year, but during 
the 1965-67 period, the annual average 
rose to 100,600. Official figures in- 


dicate that the total number of emi- 


grants returning to Portugal between 
1945 and 1967 was 65,235. Thus, net 
emigration for 1945-67 amounts to 


830,728 persons. In the 1965-67 period 
4,841 persons returned to Portugal, so 
that net emigration for 1965-67 amounts 
to 296,956. 

In addition to the legal migrations, 
a large number of persons have left the 
country illegally. Unofficial estimates 
place the figure at between 4,000 and 
5,000 annually, but in some years it is 
known to have been higher. The annual 
report of the Portuguese Emigration 
Board for 1965 states that the number of 
illegal emigrants to France was estimated 
at 14,500 in 1963, 37,800 in 1964, and 
23,400 in 1965. No official statistics 
have been published for more recent 
years, but illegal emigration is assumed 
to have continued undiminished. 

The rise in the number of persons 
leaving the country has been accompanied 
by a change in the direction of emigra- 
tion. (See table 1.) Until 1960, the 
stream of emigration was to the Western 
Hemisphere, especially to Brazil. In 
fact, official figures since 1900 show 
that during only 7 years was emigration 
to Brazil less than 50 percent of total 
emigration. 2/ Of the 496,345 legal 
emigrants who left Portugal between 
1960 and 1967, 180,681 emigrated to 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, 
while 284,694 settled inWestern Europe, 
and 30,969 in other countries (princi- 
pally South Africa). The change in 
direction became pronounced beginning 
in 1964. Of the total number of emi- 
grants to Western European countries 





*By Howard Murad of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ Legal emigrants are those possess- 
ing a passport. 

2/ The years were 1916, 1917, 1931, 
1944, 1945, 1959, and 1960. 









































Table 1. Emigration by Destination, 1960-67 
Country Total 1960-63 1964 1965 1966 1967 

Total 496,345 | 138,902 55,646 89,056 | 120,239 92,502 
Western Hemisphere...| 180,681 97 ,603 15,334 14,222 27,773 25,749 
United States......| 42,722 14,396 1,601 1,852 13,357 11,516 
Brasil. .ccccccccoce 67,218 53,360 4,929 3,051 2,607 3,271 
Canada....seseseees 37,070 13,693 4,770 5,197 6,795 6,615 
Venezuela.......e- 30,523 14,004 3,784 3,920 4,697 4,118 
Others....cseccsees 3,148 2,150 250 202 317 229 
Western Europe.......| 284,695 32,507 36,806 69,512 84,413 61,457 
France....eseseeess| 255,301 32,507 32,641 57,319 73,419 59,415 
West Germany.......| 27,309 fy) 3,868 11,713 9,686 2,042 
Netherlands........ 2,085 0 297 480 1,308 0 
Others .occccccccccccs 30,969 8,792 3,506 5,322 8,053 5,296 





Source: 


Portugal, Instituto Nacional deEstat{stica, Estat{sticas Demogr&ficas, 





1967, and Portugal Emigration Board, Boletim da Junta de Emigracao, 1966. 


























Table 2. Emigration by Sex and Age, 1965-67 
Age group Total Male Female 

po | Pe ecesvecscececsese 301,797 179,490 122,307 
Se S PONT ccccccccacnccces ecccece 31,334 16,299 15,035 
a Mo ceccceccecesen opeseocceces 27,014 13,998 13,016 
tT Pn rcdncouanneséeeeenns cae 21,354 11,657 9,697 
EE WENEDccccceccceceececeseececes 25,082 14,472 10,610 
i hn cccedencenenenedse 640ae 4 28,336 12,306 16,030 
tT Pi <scéaactcecasandasaaacda 52,324 35,091 17,233 
30-34 years...... eoccceccccecccccees 39,968 26,001 13,967 
yf STL ere paaeee 30,752 21,073 9,679 
SE Mas 5 cgccdagnkeseennngpe da 20,721 14,232 6,489 
tang ed a a el hind oad 11,179 7,479 3,700 
++ 02ctneeenmnecegnenmnent 6,332 3,700 2,632 
DT 90 os caeanesussennane 6ée 3,452 1,688 1,764 
a oink ae aad iad 1,770 731 1,039 
65 years and over.....scccccccccsess 2,179 763 1,416 
Source: Portugal, Instituto Nacional deEstat{stica, Anuario Demogréfica, 1965; 





Anuario | Demogréfica, 1966; and Estat{sticas Demogréficas, 1967. 
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Table 3. Number of Emigrating Workers by Sector, 1960-67 

Year Total Primary 1/ Secondary 2/ Tertiary 3/ 
Total..ccccccee 278,900 122,000 129,400 27 ,500 

1960. wccccccccccccces 14,000 7,300 4,700 2,000 
| RE I pele rae, 12,400 6,400 4,400 1,600 
1962. cccccccccccccese 27 , 200 12,300 11,700 3,200 
1963. ccccccccccccccce 35,800 13,500 19,600 2,700 
1964. wccccccccccccces 32,100 13,700 15,000 3,400 
1965. cccccccccccccces 72,000 24,700 42,100 5,200 
1966... ccccccccccceces 54,600 26,600 21,700 6,300 
1967 ..ccccccccccccces 30,800 17,500 10, 200 3,100 





1/ Includes agriculture, mining, and 
fishing. 
2/ Includes 


struction. 


manufacturing and con- 


between 1960 and 1967, 90 percent left 
Portugal after 1963. France, to which 
255,301 Portuguese have emigrated, is 
now the most attractive country for 
Portuguese emigrants. 

Government efforts to channel the 
emigration to the overseas provinces 
have not been wholly successful. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1967, a net total of 
68,000 Portuguese settled in these 
provinces, mainly Angola and Mozambique. 
Among those settlers are persons who 
have remained aftertheir 2-year tour of 
military duty serving in the overseas 
provinces. 

The distribution of total emigration 
during the 1965-67 period by age group 
and sex (table 2) shows that 80.7 per- 
cent of the emigrants were 10 years of 
age and over, andthat 65.3 percent were 
in the age groups 15 to 44. Males 
represented 59.5 percent of all emigrants 
during the period; males in the age 
group 15-44 accounted for 40.8 percent 
of the emigrants in all age categories 
and 62.5 percent of the emigrants in the 
15-44 age group. 


Effects on the Labor Force 
More workers have emigrated since 1960 


than have entered the labor force. In 
Continental Portugal 3,228,000 persons, 
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3/ Includes services, commerce, and 
communications and transport. 

Source: U.S. Embassy, Libson, from 
Official Portuguese Government sources. 


10 years of age and over, were in the 
labor force at the time of the 1960 cen- 
sus. The latest official estimate of 
the labor force for 1966 is 3,265,000.3/ 
These figures show that during the 7 
years 1960-66 the labor force increased 
at an average of about 5,300 annually. 
Emigration figures for the same period 
show that 248,100 workers were among 
those leaving the country, for an annual 
average of 35,443. (See table 3.) The 
net loss to the labor force during the 
7-year period, therefore, is approxi- 
mately 211,000. 

In addition to the official figures 
for the number of workers leaving the 
country, it is believed that nearly all 
of the illegal emigrants have been 
workers, and that most have gone to 
Western Europe. Although there are no 





3/ See Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
Labor Force Statistics, 1956-66. Paris, 
1968. Official figures for the civilian 
labor force, which include regulars 
in the armed forces, show a decline 
from 3,126,000 in 1960 to 3,068,000 in 
1966. These figures for the civilian 
labor force indicate that the armed 
forces also are competing for the 
available manpower, and thus are creat- 
ing @ more severe shortage of labor. 
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substantiating statistics, table 4 
shows that between 1964 and 1967, Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) countries 
admitted 218,302 Portuguese workers, 
but official Portuguese figures show 
that during this period only 189,500 
workers left the country. Even assuming 
that all the workers referred to in 
official statistics went to EEC coun- 
tries, 28,800 workers still are un- 
accounted for by the official statis- 
tics. 


Government Response 


The first Government attempt to con- 
trol the outflow of workers came in 
December 1965, when the National En- 
ployment Service (SNE) was created. The 
principal functions of SNE are to pro- 
vide vocational guidance and free em- 
ployment placement, coordinate emigra- 
tion with the Overseas Ministry and 
Emigration Board, and conduct Labor 
market research. The Government hoped 
that by facilitating the vocational and 
geographic mobility of workers, and 
coordinating SNE's policies with those 
of the Emigration Board, it could adapt 
emigration to a general employment 
policy. Since 1967, the Government has 
sought to limit emigration through the 
selective issuance of passports. 


To stem the flow of illegal emigra- 
tion, the Government in 1966 established 
penalties for illegal emigrants and for 
those assisting or fomenting illegal 
emigration. The law provides harsh 
prison terms (2-8 years) at hard labor 
for those found guilty. In addition, 
in 1968, the Government took steps 
affecting those who already have emi- 
grated illegally. The new measures 
prohibit (1) illegal emigrants from 
changing their status to that of legal 


emigrant once ina foreign country, 
(2) the issuance of passports to an 
illegal emigrant's immediate family, 
even though family members otherwise 
may meet all the qualifications, and 
(3) the issuance of a passport to an 
emigrant who emigrated without’ the 


Government's permission should he return 
to Portugal. 

Partly asa result of the new re- 
strictive policy and partly because of 
economic slowdown in Western Europe, 
legal emigration declined from about 
120,000 in 1966 to about 93,000 in 
1967. The Government hopes that fig- 
ures for 1968, to be available at the 
end of 1969, will show a further de- 
cline. The Government wants to avoid 
further restrictions but concentrate 
instead on creating attractive work 
conditions in Portugal to discourage 
workers from leaving the country. 



































Table 4. Portuguese Workers in The European Economic Community, 1960-67 
Location Total 1960-63 1964 1965 1966 1967 
PEEL cc cee . 277,141 58,839 53,075 64,718 59,517 40,992 
West Germany........ ° 29,482 3,471 3,904 11,140 9,185 1,782 
SUNMBB ec cccccccccecce! 2500074 54,428 47 ,480 51,520 47,951 37 ,895 
Other EEC countries1/ 8,385 940 1,691 2,058 2,381 1,315 
1/ Italy, Netherlands, Belgium, and Source: Belgium, Office Statistique 
Luxembourg. des Communautés Européennes, Statis- 





tigques Sociales (Brussels, 1968). 
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EEC Commission Acts on Professionals. 
The Commission of the European Economic 
Communities (EEC) took three recent 
actions which will eliminate or reduce 
restrictions on lawyers, pharmacists, 
doctors, and dentists pursuing their 
professions throughout the EEC. After 
the Council of Ministers has approved 
the Commission's proposals, expected 
next year, member states would have 1 
year to adapt individual national 
legislation to the proposals. 

In one action, the Commission has re- 
quested the EEC Council to permit 
lawyers to function throughout the EEC. 
The proposal would enable lawyers who 
are nationals of a Community member 
state to give advice orplead in national 
courts throughout the whole Community. 
The law of the host country would govern 
their activities, and the guest lawyer 
could plead his case only when accompanied 
by a host-country lawyer. The proposal 
does not involve freedom of establish- 
ment, which would require the mutual 
recognition of diplomas and at least 
partial coordination of the professional 
rules. In certain member states, some 
lawyers' activities are connected with 
the exercise of public authority. In 
Germany and Luxembourg, lawyers occa- 
sionally assume judicial roles. Such 
activities, whichare excluded by Article 
55 of the Rome Treaty, therefore, also 
are excluded from the proposal to supply 
legal services. 

In a second action, relating to the 
pharmacy sector, the Commission has re- 
quested removal of obstacles to the 
freedom of movement of persons, and the 
right to establish companies. Proposed 
directives submitted to the Council 
pertain to pharmaceutical manufacturing 
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concerns, wholesale and retail trade, 
pharmacies, and all self-employed and 
salaried professionals working in the 
sector and necessitate harmonization of 
national legislation. The proposals 
define the minimum training needed by 
pharmacists to work in the industry, 
retail, and laboratory level, and urge 
within the EEC the mutual recognition of 
degrees and diplomas. The harmonization 
relates chiefly to supervision and 
control of the production of medicines, 
their storage, wholesale distribution, 
and dispensation by pharmacies. The 
Commission's proposals set out Community 
criteria to control the manufacture of 
pharmaceuticals. They stipulate that 
medicines should be distributed solely 
through pharmacies, whose aim should 
not be purely commercial. The prime 
objective of this last specification is 
to satisfy public health requirements 
without hampering research and economic 
development in the pharmaceutical sector. 

In a third action, the Commission 
issued directives to guarantee the 
freedom of movement of doctors and 
dentists. When passed, the proposals 
would remove restrictions on entering 
and practicing which apply to doctors 
and dentists, mutually recognize degrees 
and diplomas, and coordinate the con- 
ditions under which a doctor or a den- 
tist may practice. The Commission's 
overall objectives are to facilitate 
the exchange of medical personnel and 
information, participate in joint re- 
search, and execute common projects, 
especially inconnection with hospitals. 
Toward this end, the Commission also is 
preparing draft proposals affecting 
other medical professionals, including 
veterinarians, nurses, and opticians.-- 
U.S. Mission to the European Communi- 
ties, Brussels. 














Belgium 


Collective Bargaining Legislation 
Passed. A law governing labor-management 
relations enacted December 5, 1968, 
will go into effect when implementing 
executive orders are issued during 1969. 
The law provides that only certain trade 
union centers and employers' associa- 
tions may negotiate collective agree- 
ments, which must be inwriting and mst 
be submitted to the Ministry. The law 
establishes an order of precedence in 
the application of laws, agreements, and 
practices in industrial relations. Con- 
tracting parties may engage in legal 
action in all cases or may defend the 
rights of affiliate or individual men- 
bers. Public employees are not covered 
under the Law. 

Labor relations in Belgium have 
evolved inthe absence of detailed legis- 
lation, and the new law confirms prac- 
tices developed over the years. Belgium 
was the only country in the European 
Economic Communities (EEC) lacking such 
legislation, and government, ' trade 
union, and employer leaders felt that 
existing practices should be legitimized. 
The increasing supranational and inter- 
national trade union contacts, especially 
among EEC countries, have given addi- 
tional impetus for legislative action. 

The principal features of the law in- 
clude: 





I. Only "representative" trade union 
centers and employers' associations are 
authorized to negotiate collective 
agreements. The law defines a “repre- 
sentative" trade union center as one 
established on a national basis, repre- 
sented in the Central Economic Coun- 
cil, 1/ and the National Labor Coun- 
cil, 2/ and having a membership of at 
least 50,000. According to the defini- 
tion, the only “representative unions" 
are the Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions (CSC), the General Federation of 
Belgian Labor (FGIB), and the General 
Federation of Liberal Trade Unions of 





Belgium (CGSLB). Industrywide trade 
unions (centrales professionelles) 
affiliated with these national trade 





union centers benefit by extension and 
are considered as representative unions 
empowered to negotiate for the particular 
industrial sector. 

Representative employer associations 
include (1) organizations and their 
affiliates represented on the Central 
Economic Council and the National Labor 
Council; (2) industrywide associations, 
which, on the advice of the National 
Labor Council, are declared represen- 
tative by Royal Decree; and (3) associa- 
tions representing small and middle- 
sized businesses. Practically all in- 
dustrial employers in Belgium are 
affiliated with the Federation of Bel- 
gian Industries, which has 20 inter- 
industry regional offices throughout 
the country, or with the Federation of 
Nonindustrial Enterprises, which groups 
insurance companies, banks, and like 
establishments. 

Observers note that defining "repre- 
sentative" in the manner described 
above confirms the near monopoly of the 
present trade union centers and manage- 
ment organizations, effectively block- 
ing the emergence of new rivals. 


IL. All collective agreements are in 
writing and must be submitted to the 
Ministry of Labor forverification, pub- 
lication, and filing. They will be 
made available to interested parties. 
Special emphasis is placed on the "con- 
tractual character" of the collective 
agreement. Thus the prominent role of 


labor unions and management organiza- 
tions in assuring peaceful industrial 
relations is reinforced. Public au- 


thorities play only a secondary role in 
the bargaining process. 

The law allows arbitration only in 
disputes concerning obligations con- 
tracted by the parties and then only 
when the parties explicitly provide for 
arbitration. No arbitration is allowed 
when a dispute arises over the individ- 
ual and/or collective rights of the 
employees. 3/ 


III. The law establishes the follow- 
ing decreasing order of precedence for 
the application of labor laws, collec- 
tive agreements, and practices: 
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A. Mandatory provisions incorporated 
in laws and decrees. 
B. Collective agreements rendered 


obligatory by Royal Decree according to 
the following order of precedence: 

. Agreements negotiated in the National 

Labor Council. 
- Industrywide agreements 
in joint commissions. 4/ 

- Agreements negotiated in regional 

or sectoral joint subcommissions. 

C. Collective agreements not rendered 
obligatory, involving an employer who 
is a signatory, or is affiliated with a 
signatory organization, according to 
the following order of precedence: 

. Agreements negotiated in the National 

Labor Council. 

. Industrywide agreements 

in joint commissions. 

- Agreements negotiated in regional 

or sectoral joint subcommissions. 

- Agreements negotiated outside joint 

commissions. 

D. Individual written contracts of 
employment. 

E. Collective agreements involving an 
employer not affiliated with one of the 
contracting parties, but who is subject 
to decisions taken by the joint commis- 
sion inhis particular industrial sector. 

F. Published or posted workshop rules. 

G. Supplemental regulations incorpo- 
rated in laws and decrees. 

H. Verbal individual contracts of em- 
ployment. 

I. Labor practices and customs. 


negotiated 


negotiated 


IV. The contracting parties 
gage in legal action in all cases in 
which the new law is involved, and in 
all cases in which they can defend the 
rights of their affiliates, and individ- 
ual members, through application of the 
new law. However, the new law provides 
no means for suing a contracting party 
for nonfulfillment of the agreement un- 
less the agreement itself explicitly 
provides for such action and contains 
specific penalty elements. 


may en- 


V. The law is not applicable to pub- 
lic employees, but the King is en- 
powered to extend the law to include 
the public sector at a later time. 
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No strike regulations were included 
in the law, mainly because trade unions 
are reluctant to accept any legal meas- 
ures governing strikes.--U.S. Embassy, 
Brussels. 





Sweden 


Government Adopts Active Manpower 
Policy. The Swedish Government long 
has been committed to a policy of full 
employment, but at the same time has 
recognized that Swedish industry must 
remain competitive in world markets. 
To achieve both objectives, the Govern- 
ment has adopted an active manpower 
policy which has provided security to 
workers and has enabled industry to 
modernize. 

Modernization, or "rationalization," 
has come to mean any change which makes 
industry more efficient, such as clos- 
ing down or merging plants or farms, 
automating industrial processes, or re- 
placing outmoded equipment. Invariably, 
rationalization means fewer jobs over- 
all, together with a need for more 
skilled workers. Swedish manpower ex- 
perts estimate that many young workers 
may have to be retrained three times 
during their working lives asold skills 
become obsolete and entirely new jobs 
emerge. 

One measure of the effect of ration- 
alization on jobs is the number of 
workers affected by reductions-in-force 
by firms employing 10 workers or more. 
Reports in 1968 showed that 238 com- 
panies dismissed or laid off 22,668 
workers. Not included in these figures, 
however, are many persons in agriculture 
or forestry in the north whose jobs 
were eliminated. In the year ending 
July 1968, government figures show that 
on an average 20.7 farms each day were 
either abandoned or combined into more 
viable units. This process undoubtedly 
has continued at the same rate during 
the rest of 1968 and through 1969. 

Sample labor force surveys in February 
1969, covering the previous year, indi- 





cate that, excluding construction 
workers, about, 90,000 workers were 
affected by rationalization. Despite 








_————— 


this large number, Sweden has been able 
to hold unemployment to alow level, be- 
cause of increased economic activity 
and the Government's manpower develop- 
ment programs. In 1968, unemployment 
was at a high of 3.3 percent in January, 
but declined to 1.3,percent in June and 
July. Figures for 1969 show a high of 
2.8 percent in January, anda _ low of 
2.1 percent in April. However, since 
rationalization tends to force out of 
the labor force older workers and the 
handicapped, the National Labor Market 
Board (AMS) gave highest priority and 
funds to train these hard-to-place 
workers (see Labor Developments Abroad, 
June 1969, pp. 9-10), who otherwise would 
pay the price of keeping Swedish in- 
dustry competitive. 

Extensive rationalization could not 
take place without trade union support, 
Workers naturally resent losing their 
jobs, training for new ones, and up- 
rooting families to settle in a new 
location. An estimated 22,000 persons 
go through this process annually be- 
cause the unions oversee the implemen- 
tation of programs designed to offset 
adverse effects on workers. Union mem- 
bers of the AMS assist in budget formu- 





lation and agree on priorities and 
direction of the national program. 

AMS plans and implements a variety 
of manpower programs to carry out’ the 


Government's objectives. Although tech- 
nically under the Interior Ministry, 
AMS is nearly autonomous. Its budget 
is appropriated directly for its use by 
the Riksdag (Swedish Parliament). 

AMS functions through aNational Board 
and 24 county boards. The National 


Board is administered by a Governing 
Body consisting of a director, his 
deputy, and 11 members, including 3 


each from the Swedish Confederation of 
Employees' Organizations (SAF), and the 
Swedish Trade Union Confederation (LO) 
2 from the Central Organization of 
Salaried Employees (TCO), and 1 from 
the Swedish Confederation of Professional 
Associations (SACO), 1 representing 
women, and 1 representing farmers. 
Governors chair county boards which in- 
clude two members each from SAF and LO 
from TCO. The National Board 


and one 





appoints county directors, who usually 
serve as vice-chairmen of the 24 county 
boards. 

AMS delegates decisionmaking to the 
counties. Each county has l-year and 
5-year plans. Because detailed planning 
seldom is possible for more than 6 
months, wide latitude for adjustment is 
given to the county boards, and the 
National Board is free to shift funds 
among the counties to meet aggravated 
or sudden unemployment problems. There 
is a minimum of red tape both in ini- 
tiating and discontinuing projects. 

As of April 1969, AMS had about 5,500 
employees distributed as follows: 


Stockholm headquarters.......... 600 
County offices and employment 
exchanges..... TOrrrrrererrr ry 3,200 
Relief project sitesS......sses+- 600 
Remote ATCAS.ccccccccccccccccces 230 
Vocational counselors......++e+- 900 


To achieve its goal of maintaining 
full employment, AMS uses a number of 
tools: 


- Vocational guidance and job place- 
ment, which match applicants and vacan- 
cies on a rapid, nationwide basis. 

. Subsidizing union-sponsored unem- 
ployment insurance funds. 5/ 

- Relocating workers from areas ex- 
periencing a labor surplus to areas of 
labor shortages. This program includes 
counseling workers on new job oppor- 
tunities and on living conditions where 
jobs exist, providing travel for the 
worker and sometimes his wife to visit 
the new locality, placing the worker on 
the job, and helping him to find hous- 
ing. The Board may pay a worker for 
the equity in his old home, when no one 
else will do so. 

- Vocational training, retraining, 
and upgrading an unemployed worker's 
skill to improve his chances of employ- 
ment. 

- Rehabilitation of  hard-to-place 
workers who caneither take regular jobs 
or be placed in "sheltered employment." 
The AMS includes in the hard-to-place 
category the handicapped, the elderly, 
women, intellectuals, alcoholics, crim- 
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inals, and those among minority groups, 
such as Lapps, who have difficulty ad- 
justing to modern Swedish life. 

. Stimulating government -financed pub- 
lic and private construction both as a 
counter-cyclical measure and as 4 means 
of locating plants in areas of high un- 
employment. 

. Creating jobs when and where deemed 
desirable by releasing “investment re- 
serve funds."" These funds which firms 
pay to the Government represent tax- 
free allocations of profits to build or 
expand facilities. 

. Financing advance ordering by na- 
tional and municipal government agencies 
to maintain employment levels. 

. Providing relief work when and where 
necessary by (1) furnishing AMS funds 
to other public agencies for programs, 
largely public works, which would not 
otherwise be completed or begun within 
the fiscal year, and (2) convincing 
other government agencies to change 
their priorities to meet local unen- 
ployment problems. 

The nearly 100,000 6/ persons being 
employed or trained by AMS in February 
1969 were in the following programs: 


Total...... eoccccccecces 97 ,400 

Vocational training and 

Tetraining....cecerccceeeees 36,500 
Relief projects....seeeeseeees 23,000 
Sheltered employment for hard- 

to-place workers...... ecccee 9,000 
Vocational testing and 

counseling......sseeeees cece 1,900 
Relief work for white-collar 

workers ("archives work")... 6,000 
Projects financed by invest- 

ment reserve funds........-- 5,000 
Projects authorized through 

advance ordering.....-.++++- 1,000 
Government-financed construc- 

tion (public and private)... 15,000 


Labor's continuing support of rational- 
ization depends on the maintenance by 
the Government of programs at a level 
adequate to insure virtually full 
employment. Nationally, the full- 
employment policy is expected to keep 
the unemployment level to about 2 per- 
cent, but the continuing rationalization 
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of agriculture and forestry in the 
north will release more workers’ than 
AMS can handle on its present budget. 
Greater government efforts will be re- 
quired to retrain and encourage in- 
dustrial development inthe north.--U.S. 
Embassy, Sweden. 








1/ The Central Economic Council serves 
in an advisory capacity to Government 
and Parliament. It consists of 50 mem- 
bers, 22 of whom represent labor and 22 
management interests, and 6 special- 
ists, usually university economics pro- 


fessors. The Minister of Economic 
Affairs appoints all members from a 
list of candidates nominated by em- 


ployer organizations and trade unions. 
2/ The National Labor Council, estab- 


lished in 1952, replaced a similar 
organization dating back to the early 
1920's. The Council is concerned 


chiefly with general labor problems which 
may have an impact on the national 
economy. It is a consultative and 
advisory body, whose pronouncements are 
not binding on either management or 
labor. Its overall membership may not 
exceed 24. The members, representing 
employer and worker organizations, are 
appointed by Royal Decree. 

3/ Under Belgian law a _ collective 
bargaining agreement contains (a) so- 
called normative elements governing in- 
dividual employer-worker relations; and 
(b) obligatory rules concerning rights 
and duties of the contracting parties 
(the unions and the employer or em- 
ployers' association), e.g., obligation 
for the union(s) not to strike during 
the lifetime of the contract; obliga- 
tion for the employer or employers’ 
association to contribute money to the 
unions for observing "social peace." 

4/ The law specifies that the King 
may establish joint commissions according 
to the branch of industry either at the 
request of one or more "representative" 
employer or worker organizations, or at 
the request of the Labor Minister. The 
chief duties of the commissions are to 
assist in the negotiation of collective 
agreements, and to prevent orconciliate 
labor-management disputes. The King 
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can establish a joint subcommission at 
the request of a national joint commis- 
sion. The commissions are composed of 
an equal number of employer and worker 
representatives, but the total number 
is determined by the King for each branch 
of industry; they are headed by a non- 
voting, independent economist or labor 
specialist appointed by the Government. 

5/ In Sweden, unemployment insurance 





(UL) is neither legally required nor 
government administered. Instead unions 
have founded 44 UI funds or societies, 
which they administer under AMS super- 
vision. A total of 1.7 million workers 
is covered by this program. 

6/ This figure represents an increase 
of nearly 20,000 over the 80,000 re- 
ported in the June 1969 issue of Labor 
Developments Abroad. 








‘Yugoslavia 


| Significant Labor Developments in 1968 
Reviewed. Labor productivity in the 
socialized sector increased 7 percent 

'in 1968 over 1967. This increase was 

tdue entirely to a rise in industrial 

ateranteees industrial employment re- 
jmained stable. Average earnings during 

'1968 increased 10 percent in nominal 

‘terms and 5 percent in real terms over 
the 1967 average. Average monthly 

jearnings in 1968 were 862 dinars (US$69) 

‘compared with 787 dinars (US$63) in 

» 1967. 


Earnings increased most (17 percent) 
in the wood and electrical industries. 
Legislative action in the middle of 
1968 enabled workers in the depressed 
coal industry to gain a 15-percent 

‘earnings increase over 1967 levels. At 
, the bottom of the list, river and lake 
transportation showed only a_ 1-percent 
jincrease, while nonferrous metallurgy 
‘Tegistered a 2-percent increase. The 
rubber and electrical power industries 
and foreign trade enterprises showed 3 
percent earnings increases. 

Although prices of food, tobacco, and 

se, eh increased only 3 percent in 





1968, the cost-of-living index rose 5 


‘percent, primarily because of a 22- 


Poet increase in housing costs and a 


13-percent increase 
ices. 


in costs for serv- 





Despite favorable trends in industrial 
growth, unemployment remained serious. 
The average monthly unemployment rate 
(based on those registered unemployed 
in the socialized sector) rose from 7.2 
percent in 1967 to 8.2 percent in 1968. 
The average number of registered unem- 
ployed rose from 269,000 in 1967 to 
311,000 in 1968, an increase of 16 per- 
cent, while the total domestic work 
force grew only 1.6 percent. Most of 
the unemployed are unskilled; an in- 
creasing number of unemployed, however, 
are skilled and professional. Unen- 
ployment has increased markedly among 
those seeking work for the first time, 
particularly among recent university 
and secondary school graduates. 

Yugoslavs have found a partial answer 
to the unemployment problem in working 
abroad. According to an official trade 
union estimate, during 1968 approximately 
300,000 Yugoslavs were working in 
Western Europe, primarily in Austria, 
Germany, France, and Sweden. Both the 
Government and the trade unions have 
attempted to make better arrangements 
for these workers through negotiating 
agreements with the host Governments or 
through understandings with the unions 
in the host countries. The Government 
of Yugoslavia has continued its efforts 
to regularize the flow of workers and 
improve their working and living con- 
ditions while abroad, particularly 
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health and social security benefits. 
The number of Yugoslavs trained in 
needed skills by the host countries 
has increased. 

No accurate data exist on the number 
of work stoppages in 1968, but the 
number of those reported in the press 
is considerably smaller than the number 


come. 


Several have been quite 
including one in May 1968 that involve 


large, 


about 2,000 workers. On several occa. 
sions teachers have struck, and on one 
occasion medical workers went on strike, 
All work stoppages were short and in no 
case was intervention by the police 
necessary. As a matter of policy, the 
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in 1967. Those stoppages that did Government and the party donot considerlyear. S 
occur usually were triggered by a _ strikes a legal question.--U.S. Embassy,| includin 
dispute over the distribution of in- Belgrade. creased | 
of US$20 
includin 
14 perce 
percent. 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA June 9, 
Republi 
Israel cently, labor exchange officials have\ Govern 
been visiting women in their homes to{cational 
offer them jobs. These officials are|Korea ne 
Employment of Women Encouraged. To equipped with up-to-date information on|craftsme 
relieve scarce labor supply, the Labor job vacancies in the neighborhood, jobjmet th 
Ministry introduced three important pro- requirements, and working conditions,| economy 
grams in the spring of 1969 to increase Introduced as an experiment in a Tel/iconomic 
the participation rate of women in the Aviv suburb, this last program is)plan, ai 
labor force. IS£2 million (US$571,400) already a success: Out of 350 women|sufficie 
were allocated to build day nurseries approached at random, 80 already are|mderniz 
for the children of working women; and working in industry and services, and/living. 
beginning in May, the Labor Ministry another 90have expressed their willing-/technolo 
has been making employment grants to ness to work in the near future.--U.S.}food fo 
working women who have low incomes. Re- Embassy, Tel Aviv. chemical 
industri 
p ects; an 
’ To pro 

’ power, 

om EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC j-year 

NX “ASS 

lies programs 
“ile Act of 1 
a i and tech 
country. 

Japan reflect strong demands for automobiles,|ing for 
color TV sets, and clothes (especiallyjtional t 

Workers Benefit From Economic Boom. jmonos). gerial 
Japan's economic boom is increasing the The increased expenditures resulted | new prog 
affluence of workers. Average monthly largely from sizable income gains. In)\‘oordina 
expenditures of worker households rose comparison with the previous fiscal year,{than in 
by almost 12 percent in fiscal year the average monthly income before taxjvhen "t 
1968, which ended March 31, 1969; the of worker households reached ¥89,000\has bee 
average monthly outlay perhousehold was (US$247), up 10.4 percent or 5.3 per-/ébundant 
over US$185, which (in 1968 prices) cent in real terms, and disposable in-|demands 
represented an increase in real terms come averaged ¥81,700 (US$227) monthly, \by gradu 
of 6.3 percent. These record outlays a4 gain of 10.7 percent. The average(cal high 
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propensity to consume (consumption ex- 
penditure as a percentage of disposable 
income) registered 82 percent, compared 
vith 81.4 percent in fiscal 1967. 

Outlays for foodstuffs accounted for 
is$6l1 amonth, showing a _ relatively 
small increase of 6.5 percent, compared 
with 8.8 percent in the previous fiscal 
year. Spending for household items, 
including furniture and utensils, in- 
creased 22.8 percent toa monthly average 
of US$20. Miscellaneous expenditures, 
including health and medical care, rose 
14 percent, and clothing was up 11.3 
percent.--Bank of Tokyo Weekly Review, 


June 9, 1969. 





Republic of Korea 


Government Inaugurates Extensive Vo- 
cational Training. The Republic of 
Korea needs 20,000 additional skilled 
craftsmen and technicians annually to 
met the demands of its expanding 
economy during its Second Five-Year 
Economic Development Plan, 1967-71. The 
plan, aimed at eventual economic self- 
sufficiency, emphasizes industrial 
mdernization and a higher standard of 
living. Specifically, it would improve 
technology and productivity; grow enough 
food for the population; build petro- 
chemical, iron and steel, and mechanical 
industries; expand construction proj- 
ects; and increase exports. 








To provide the necessary skilled man- 
power, the Government has inaugurated 
S-year national vocational training 
programs under the Vocational Training 
Act of 1967 to train 120,690 craftsmen 
and technicians at centers around the 
country. These programs provide train- 
ing for technicians, supervisors, voca- 
tional training instructors, and mana- 
gerial personnel. Training under the 
neW programs is more concerted, more 
coordinated, and on a much larger scale 
than in the several years preceding, 
when “the quality of the labor force 
has been neglected" 1/ because of an 
abundant supply of labor. In the past, 
demands for technicians were met mainly 








by graduates of the country's 75 techni- 
@l high schools, 368 vocational high 








schools, 67 higher technical schools, 
19 junior colleges, and 68 colleges and 
universities. In addition, 175,000 to 
200,000 ex-servicemen with special skills 
join thework force every year. Although 
these separate sources of supply helped 
substantially, coordination was lack- 
ing between education and the economy's 
needs for trained manpower. 

In 1965, the Government reoriented 
secondary technical education to concen- 
trate on its practical use to meet the 
specific demands of growing industries. 
It also attempted to correct a serious 
shortage of subprofessional technicians. 


Industries were invited to work with 
technical schools in restructuring the 
technical curriculum in each province 


to link training to work. In vocational 
education, the quality of skill and per- 
formance was stressed more than in the 
past. 

Beginning in 1966, 
supplied also 
stitutional 
ministered by 


skilled labor was 
through inplant and in- 
training programs, ad- 

the Office of Labor 
Affairs of the Ministry of Health and 
Social Affairs with financial and 
technical support from the United Nations 
Development Fund. 


Vocational Training Act of 1967 


Under the Vocational Training Act of 
1967, the Office of Labor Affairs es- 
tablished a Vocational Training Council 
to administer its programs. The Coun- 
cil advises and assists enterprises in 
conducting their own inplant training 
programs and is responsible for public 
vocational training centers. It holds 
examinations for vocational training in- 
structors and administers various skill 
tests. The Office of Labor Affairs will 
offer retraining and upgrading train- 
ing to employees of any private enter- 
prise if so requested. In performing 
its operations, the Office of Labor 
Affairs cooperates with all government 
agencies, national or local. Inplant 
and public vocational training programs 
provide basic training and retraining 
for skilled workers and development 
training for top andmidlevel managerial 
personnel. 
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Inplant must be 
authorized by the Office of Labor 
Affairs and are conducted in accordance 
with its standards. In 1968, the Office 
of Labor Affairs selected 36 firms as 
vocational training centers; these 
trained 4,368 craftsmen, 2,104 tech- 
nicians, and 1,550 handicraft workers. 
Inplant training programs provided for 


training programs 


employees include skilled workers' 
training such as orientation, basic 
training, retraining, and upgrading. 


When it authorizes a vocational train- 
ing program, the Office of Labor Affairs 
provides the necessary technical data, 


teaching materials, technical and 
financial assistance, and training 
facilities at the public vocational 


training centers. On completion of a 
program, it issues certificates to 
successful trainees. According’ to 
official statistics, a total of 26,552 
persons received inplant training 1967- 


69. 











Table 1. Persons Trained Under the In- 
plant Training Program, 1967-69 
Category 1967 1968 1969 

All persons.} 5,990 | 9,722 | 10,840 
Craftsmen...... 3,140 | 4,368 6,750 
Technicians.... 750 2,104 1,710 
Skilled workers 

(accelerated 

training).... 0} 1,550 0 
Supervisors....| 2,100 1,700 2,380 














Source: Republic of Korea, Office of 
Labor Affairs, Vocational Training in 
Korea (Seoul, 1969), p. 14. 





Public vocational training programs 
for skilled workers, the physically 
handicapped, workers in special trades, 
instructors and supervisory instructors, 
and managers have provided training to 
27,556 persons since 1967. (See table 
2.) Public vocational training grants 
from the Government are under the 
direction of independent vocational 
centers, operating under a Training 
Corporation created in 1969 by the Vo- 
cational Training Council. The Corpora- 
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tion has a staff of experienced voca. qualify 
tional training experts. Conducted it) prainir 
16 specially selected army units, th of Labc 
public vocational training program) the 
graduated 853 technicians in 1968 ani) sjtute 
1,000 thus far in 1969. A unique pro-| -ejatec 
gram to conduct research on various graduat 
aspects of vocational training and to} technic 
train instructors has been offered by years ¢ 
the Vocational Training Corporation| four 
since October 1968 at the Central Voca-| +o sel: 
tional Training Institute, which is 4 those « 
joint project of the Korean Government,| certif: 
the ILO, and the United Nations Develop-| .¢ 196: 
ment Fund. dese 7 


1,271 | 





























Table 2. Persons Trained Under Public) the For 
Vocational Training Programs, 1967-68 repres: 
| Trait 
Category 1967 |1968 |1969 | offere: 
build ; 
Beginn. 
Public voca- Affair 
tional gerial 
training..... 1/4,748| 10,458] 12,350) in sup 
——— 
Craftsmen in army -- 853) 1,000 1968, 
Craftsmen in gov- j=. 
ernment agency. -- 510 500 
Craftsmen in 
corporate body. -- 784 500 
Craftsmen accele- — 
rated training. --| 4,946 5 , 00 
Craftsmen CVTI 2/ -- 0 20( 
Instructors...... -- 160 400\ 
Correspondence 
GOUTTBe ccccceccs --| 3,100] 4,500 Reai 
Management....... --} 105) 20% 
1/ A breakdown is not available for The 
1967. Human 


2/ Central Vocational Training In-) Latin 
stitute. | World 

Source: Republic of Korea, Office of the I 
Labor Affairs, Vocational Training in (ILO). 
Korea (Seoul, 1969), p. 14. | ferenc 
the IL 

Since competent instructors are the 1966, 
key to any successful training program, ponent 
the Vocational Training Act gives special] to be 
emphasis to the examination and licens: up ofr 
ing of instructors. The act also pro} and Le 
vides that only licensed instructors) to be 
may teach at vocational training centers. Annive 










Under the current system, a licensed in-) Natior 
structor must have (1) passed tht} The 
Progré 
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—————_ 


1969 


3 


500 


qalifying examinations for vocational 
Testes instructors given by. the Office 
of Labor Affairs; (2) completed training 
at the Central Vocational Training In- 
stitute and have more than 2 years of 
related experience in industry; or (3) 
graduated from a 2-year college or 
technical high school and have over 4 
years of related experience. 

Four skill tests are given periodically 
to selected craftsmen and technicians; 
those qualified by these tests become 
certified skilled workers. At the end 
of 1968, 63 persons passed the First 
Grade Test, 2,159 the Second Grade Test, 
1,271 the Third Grade Test, and 1,215 
the Fourth Grade Test. Altogether, they 
represented 73 trades. 

Training for supervisors has _ been 
offered for foremen in industry to 
build an efficient management system. 
Beginning in 1967, the Office of Labor 
Affairs began to train midlevel mana- 
gerial personnel to become instructors 
in supervisory training. By the end of 


| 1968, the Office had trained 1,600 fore- 








training to the people, the Office also 
plans to establish joint public and in- 
plant training programs at places where 
separate inplant training has been in- 
practical due toa shortage of per- 
sonnel, finances, and facilities. 
Several factors contribute to a hope- 


ful future for the various training 
programs created by the Vocational 
Training Act of 1967. The literacy 


rate 2/ among the South Korean popula- 
tion is reasonably high for a develop- 
ing country. The Government has taken 


advantage of international technical 
assistance in its manpower development 
programs. Cooperation between Govern- 


ment and people ina joint effort to 
develop a higher level of skilled man- 
power is enabling the Republic of Korea 
to achieve the goals of its second 5- 
year plan. 





1/ Republic of Korea, Office of Labor 
Affairs, Vocational Training in Korea 
(Seoul, 1969), pp. 1-2. 

2/ Officially estimated at 90 percent 











World Employment Program sponsored by 
the International Labor Organization 





> pro- 
ic tors 


(ILO). Adopted by the Eighth Con- 
ference of American States Members of 
the ILO at Ottawa, Canada, in September 
1966, the Ottawa Plan is the first com- 
ponent of the World Employment Program 
to be initiated. This undertaking, made 


- up of regional programs forAsia, Africa, 


and Latin America and the Caribbean, is 
to be launched during the ILO's 50th 





iters. 
2d in- 
i the 





Anniversary in 1969 as part of the United 
Nations' Second Development Decade. 

The theme of the World Employment 
Program is the development of human re- 





}men. In its nationwide effort to bring of those age 13 and above. 
~, 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

Regional sources as aprincipal factor of economic 
and social development. Hitherto dur- 
The Ottawa Plan. The Ottawa Plan for ing the 1960's, emphasis has been chiefly 
fuman Resources Development is the on the economic factors of development 
*)Latin American and Caribbean part of @ such as capital formation. Disappoint- 


ing economic growth rates in many of 
the developing countries during this 
period have led to a rethinking of the 
problems and priorities in economic 
planning and development, and an aware- 
ness that social development must ac- 
company economic development because an 
illiterate and untrained people can 
neither create nor support economic 
growth. 1/ The aim of the World Employ- 
ment Program is to effect policies for 
the improved use of human resources by 
raising the level of productive employ- 
ment and improving national education 
and training systems through inter- 
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national 
assistance, 

The 3 years since the adoption of the 
Ottawa Plan to implement the aims of 
the World Employment Program in Latin 
America and the Caribbean have been spent 
in establishing the apparatus, develop- 
ing channels of cooperation among the 
various national and international in- 
stitutions involved, and determining 
methods of financing the Plan so that 
its full implementation can begin in 
1969. 

The operation arm of the Ottawa Plan 
is an interdisciplinary team of special- 
ists located in Santiago, Chile. The 
team is made up of economists, manpower 
planners, labor statisticians, educa- 
tional and training planners, industrial 
and rural development specialists, la- 
bor market specialists, and others in 
such fields of specialization as needs 
may dictate. The main functions of the 


cooperation and technical 


Santiago team of specialists are to 
assist the individual countries to 
formulate employment programs, to 
train the necessary skilled personnel 


to carry out the program in the years 
ahead, and to help conduct periodic 
evaluations of progress and the diffi- 


culties encountered in achieving fuller 
and more productive employment. 


The Geneva office of the ILO supports 
the Santiago team and the Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean nations by establish- 
ing employment and training objectives, 
organizing and planning training pro- 
grams, and conducting studies on man- 
power planning, the role of manpower 
agencies and labor administration, and 
the participation of employers' and 
workers' organizations and other social 


institutions in economic and social 
development. 

Progress of the Ottawa Plan 

The ILO prepared a report on the 


progress made in implementing the Ottawa 
Plan in preparation for the _ second 
session of the Inter-American Advisory 
Committee to the ILO held in San Salva- 
dor in January 1969. The report stated 
that 7 of 12 interdisciplinary special- 
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ists were in Santiago by the end of 
1968 and had begun to diagnose the man. 
power situation in Latin America with 
the collaboration of the Economic Con. 
mission for Latin America (ECLA), and} _— 
the Latin American Institute of Economic 
and Social Planning (ILPES). With the} This 
assistance of these specialists, the presen 
ILPES organized a regional course for pendit 
the training of human resources planners,| t) 19 
The specialists had undertaken a mission} gountr 
to Peru and Argentina, the first of «a appear 
series of missions to various countries Develo 
in the region, to help the respective} tics o 
national services outline and carry out} and le 
employment and training policies. They! salary 
also had undertaken a special study on} states 
the emigration of highly trained per-! the Ne 
sonnel fromcertain countries in the area.| houyset 
The Committee at its January 1969 Kingd¢ 
meeting indicated the areas in which/ of cor 
implementation of the Plan has lagged or} artic! 
moved ahead. The Committee stated that} issue 
existing administrative and technical] for w: 
facilities need to be strengthened in} house! 
order that the manpower policy formulated! franc 
and implemented by Government and by/ lands 
employers' and workers' organizations) Thi 
"be sufficiently dynamic." It recommended) sumer 
that the ILO work to accelerate the) sumpt 
processing of requests for international] wage 
cooperation and financing by stressing! the n 
the importance of the objectives of the; vey d 
Ottawa Plan to national authorities and| possi 
international agencies. The Committee/ lishe 
commended the important technical and} a sta 
material cooperation given to the ILO| exper 
by various international institutions. } were 
The Ottawa Plan does not represent the! from 
first attempt to emphasize the problem! occu; 
of human resources utilization in the) In 
developing countries of the Americas. | incor 
The Ministers of Labor of the American!) gata 
Republics, at both their 1963 and 1966) goun 
Inter-American conferences, stressed and 
the importance of human _ resources | Japa 
development in the economic development | yseq 
process. Little has been done until | perc 
now, however, to implement the Ministers’ | samp 
recommendations. dom 
hous 
1/ See Gunnar Myrdal's Asian Drama for) _ 
a discussion of these and other social | *B 
factors of economic development. Divi 


_ sumer expenditures 


_ wage and 








CONSUMER EXPENDITURES AND LEVELS OF CONSUMPTION 

OF LOW INCOME AND OF HIGH INCOME 

WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS HOUSEHOLDS 

IN NINE INDUSTRIALLY ADVANCED COUNTRIES * 

This is the last ot three articles which are concentrated at the lower 
presenting statistics from consumer ex- percentiles of all households. Samples 


penditure surveys conducted from 1960 
to 1965 in nine industrially advanced 
countries. The first article, which 
appeared inthe July issue of Labor 
Developments Abroad, presented statis- 
tics on average consumer expenditures 
and levels of consumption of wage and 
salary worker households in the United 
States, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 


the Netherlands, and Japan, and of all 
households in Canada and the United 
Kingdom. It also contained an outline 
of concepts and methods. The second 
article, which appeared in the August 


issue, presented separate statistics 
for wage worker and for salary worker 
households inthe United States, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. 

This article covers comparative con- 
and levels of con- 
of low income and high income 
salary worker households in 
countries. The original sur- 
have been adjusted as much as 
possible within the limits of the pub- 
lished statistics in order to present 
a standard classification for consumer 
expenditure categories. Composite data 
were calculated for the United States 
from income breakdowns for more detailed 
occupational groups. 

In general, the low income and high 
income samples chosen from the published 
data for the United States and the EEC 
countries were the groups at the tenth 
and the ninetieth percentiles. For 
Japan, first and fifth quintiles were 
used. Sample groups above the tenth 
percentile were chosen as low income 
samples for Canada and the United King- 
dom in order to avoid representation of 
households with retired family heads 


sumption 


the nine 
vey data 





*By Patricia Capdevielle, of the 
Division of Foreign Labor Statistics. 





from the extremes of the income distribu- 
tions were eliminated because they 
usually contain a mixture of households 
with unusual rather than representative 
expenditure patterns. Table 1 shows 
the income ranges and sample percen- 
tiles for the low income and high in- 
come sample groups. 

The figures given as the income 
ranges for the low income and high in- 
come samples are not comparable among 
countries. For Canada, Japan, and the 
United Kingdom, the figures refer to 
total money income, and for the United 
States, to money income after taxes. 
Income data are not available for the 
EEC countries. The figures for those 
countries refer to total expenditures 
plus the value of consumption in kind. 
Because the income data are not com- 
parable, the relationship of consump- 
tion expenditures and total expenditures 
to income cannot be analyzed. Expendi- 
tures generally are greater than money 
income for low income households and 
much lower than income for high income 
households. 

Annual consumption expenditures in 
national currencies and the compara- 
tive allocations of consumption and 
nonconsumption expenditures for low in- 
come and high income workers are presented 
in table 2 on pages 25-28. 

Consumption expenditures took from 
73 percent of total expenditures for 
high income workers in the United 
States, Canada, and the United Kingdom 
to 91 percent of total expenditures for 
both low income and high income workers 
in France and Italy. Consumption ex- 
penditures took about equal proportions 
of total expenditures for low income 
and for high income workers in the EEC 
countries. In theUnited States, Canada, 
Japan, and the United Kingdom, consump- 
tion expenditures took substantially 
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Table 1. Income Range and Sample Percentile of Low Income and 
High Income Sample Groups 
fable 2. 
— in tl 
oe Low income sample High income sample 
Country currency; Income 1/ range | Sample Income range Sample 
unit in national percen- in national percen- 
currency tile currency tile 
hot 
United States./dollar | 2,000-3,000 4-12 | 10,000-15,000 90-98 
Belgium 2/....|franc 100, 000-110,000 8-13 | 160,000-290,000 89-92 
Canada......../dollar | 2,500-3,000 12-17 | 10,000 and more 88-100} ——— 
France........|franc 7,500-9,000 7-13 | 28,500-30,000 89-9] 
Germany....... mark 7 ,000-8,000 7-13 | 18,000-19,000 89-92 
Italy.........}lira 700 ,000-900, 000 7-16 | 2,700,000-2,900,000} 90-92 )innual c 
Japan........./yen 462,720 and less 1-20 | 1,039,656 and more 80-100 
Netherlands 2/|guilder | 7,000-8,000 7-16 | 18,000- 20,000 90-92 
United Kingdom] pound 520-780 16-29 | 2,080 and more 90-100 To 
1/ Income refers tomoney income after income range for wage workers and for 
taxes for the United States; total salary workers. The data cannot be|!ood---- 
money income for Canada, Japan, and the combined at the income ranges show. _—, 
United Kingdom; and total expenditures Therefore, the low income sample ex- ieeee 
plus the value of consumption in kind cludes a small number of salary workers} pusing. 
for the EEC countries. and the high income sample a small num-| sheite 
2/ The survey reports for Belgium and ber of wage workers. Utilit 
the Netherlands present separate data by Housel 
Housel 
) Clothing 
Persona! 
larger proportions of total expenditures (all households), Italy, and Canada’ persor 


for low income workers than for high 
income workers. 

Differences in the ratio of consump- 
tion expenditures to total expenditures 
largely reflect relative differences in 
the major nonconsumption expenditure 
items, taxes and insurance payments. 
The percentage of total expenditures 
taken by consumption expenditures should 
not be mistaken for the percentage of 
current income spent for consumption as 
total expenditures exclude income dis- 
bursements toward property equity, in- 
vestment, and other forms of saving and 
include purchases and payments based on 
increases in debt or reductions in 
savings. 


Consumption Expenditures 


The annual consumption expenditures 
of wage and salary worker households 
with high incomes were 140 to 155 per- 
cent more than the annual expenditures 
of low income workers in Germany, the 
Netherlands, Japan, and Belgium; about 
225 percent more in the United Kingdom 
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(urban households); and about 255 per-| Medic: 
cent more in the United States and France, | interta: 

Currency parity rates relating to). ote 

Tanspo! 

consumer expenditures are not available, | "iso 
so the relative values of annual con-| 
sumption expenditures between countries | 
cannot be compared. Par value exchange 
rates are given in the table, but these! 
rates should not be used in the P18C€ | consump 
of purchasing power parity rates for! cifts a 
comparing the relative values of con- Persona 
sumption expenditures, since the ex- Priva 
change rates reflect only relative! Socie 
currency parities in international | T°" 
transactions. 

In general, wage and salary workers 
with high incomes spent smaller pro- | Househo 
portions of consumption expenditures | Age hou 
than low income workers for food, | Sumber 

Number 

housing, and alcohol and tobacco, and) Saath 
spent larger proportions for clothing, | (pe 
personal and medical care, transporté- | 
tion, and entertainment, recreation, 
and education. 


Ti 





See { 


Food. Low income workers spent from 
59 percent of consumption expenditures 


—— 


fable 2. Consumer Expenditures of Low Income and High Income Wage and Salary Worker Households 
_—— in the United States, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Netherlands and All 




























































































e Households in Canada and the United Kingdom, 1960-65 
——— 
mple 
rcen- United States Belgium Canada 
ile Ex 1960-61 1963-64 1964 
1. 7 penditure item and 
eal potild deammenentetic (dollars) (francs) (dollars) 
89-99 Low High Low High Low High 
38-100 income income | income 1/jincome 2/| income income 
39-91 Consumption expenditures in national currencies 3/ 
39-92 
90-92 jénnual consumption expenditures..... 2,534 | 9,107 | 82,310 | 210,658 2,654 | 8,777 
30-100 
90-92 Percent distribution of consumption expenditures 
10-100 Total consumption expenditures} 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
id for 
sth condinddpnccensackeseses Codie 5/ 28.9] 5S/ 24.3 43.7 27.5 29.1 23.7 
shown, jAlcohol and tobacco......+seeeeeeees 4.1 -6 4.4 3.4 5.5 4.9 
e ex Alcohol.......e-. ee cccccceccccccces 1.4 2.1 6/ 2.0 6/ 2.1 2.5 2.6 
k DED ss dashes a0 p0b ¢edn0000004540 ‘ 2.6 1.4 2.5 1.3 3.0 2.2 
nb dndcrenssededhnees ers 32.6 22.4 26.4 24.5 30.5 21.7 
, TMT Ghelter.........0se0ee GG Se 2/17.1| 2/ 6.3 8.5 5.2 16.8 6.4 
Utilities... ccccccccccsccsescccess 5.0 4.0 9.7 7.1 4.8 3.6 
Household furnishings..........++. 4.4 5.8 6.1 8.6 3.9 6.0 
Household operationS.........ssee- 6.1 6.3] 11/ 2.1 | 11/ 3.6 5.0 5.7 
)Clothing......... penp Gadebecsce ded sia 9.5 12.7 10.9 14.9 9.1 13.3 
, Personal and medical care.......+++. 8.4 7.5 4.2 4.4 7.6 6.5 
anads} Personal care..........sesseeeeees 3.7 2.9 1.2 1.5 2.7 2.9 
) per-| Medical care........... eovcccccces 4.7 4.7 3.0 2.8 4.8 3.6 
ance, intertainment, recreation, and 
g t education 12/........ ecccccceses 13/ 4.6] 13/ 8.6 5.3 8.6 5.1 10.3 
Transportation......eeeeeeeeees eecee 10.2 18.2 16/ 4.9 | 16/ 16.8 11.3 18.0 
able = os 
*| Miscellaneous........ cecccccccvccees 17/ 1.7] l7/ 2.7 oo -- 2.0 1.6 
con- 
tries } Percent distribution of total expenditures 
hange 
these Total expenditures...... eecces 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
place | consumption expenditures............ 84.8 72.9 85.6 84.9 88.5 73.2 
for! cifts and contributions............. 3.7 4.7] 20/ .7| 20/ .6 3.9 3.5 
con- Personal insurance..........+.+. cece 5.6 7.0 8.7 6.4 3.8 7.4 
e ex-| Private insurance.........ssseeeee- -- -- 1.4 1.8 -- -- 
ative } Social insurance...... ecccccecccee -- -- 7.3 4.6 -- -- 
ional BPPPOMAL CAMESs ccc cece cveccesoccend 6.0 15.4 5.0 8.1 3.9 15.9 
Household characteristics 
rkers 
PYo- | Household size........see0. soneee eee 2.2 4.1 3.2 4.0 2.0 4.4 
tures Age household head (years)... ceed 45 46 40 40 52 46 
Food, | Number of children......... coccccese 8 1.5 1.1 1.7 +3 1.3 
i, CAINETS..ccceccceccccccees 24/ .5| 24/ 1.5 -- -- 9 2.0 
~~ Households with wife working 
8] (percent)... spdbibeonseebineed = _ 17 37 24/ 2| 24/ 20 


sion, | See footnotes on p. 28. 
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Table 2, Consumer Expenditures of Low Income and High Income Wage and Salary Worker Household > tl 
in the United States, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Netherlands and All 
Households in Canada and the United Kingdom, 1960-65--Continued 
; 
France Germany Italy 
1963-64 1962-63 1963-64 
Expenditure item and (francs) (marks) (lire) ho 
household characteristic 
Low High Low High Low High 
income income income income income income }— 
Consumption expenditures in national currencies 3/ 
Annual c 
Annual consumption expenditures..... 6,895 | 25,301 5,690 13,614 | 716,700 | 2,357,90 
Percent distribution of consumption expenditures 
Te 
Total consumption expenditures 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Food. . « 
Food css jebadencnt evtdnse+es betes 49.5 29.8 42.3 31.9 59.3 35.4) Alcohol 
Alcohol and tobacco......... icerweiin 8.9 5.0 6.2 5.5 6.9 4.3) Alcoh 
AlGohol occccccccccccccese coccee| 6/ 6.0 6/ 3.5 6/ 3.2 6/ 3.2 6/ 4.0 6/ 2.3f Tobac 
PD ek dug e 606 venaeseséecenduese 2.9 1.6 3.0 2.4 2.9 2.0) Housing 
Housing cc ccccccccccccccccccsccccccce 19.8 18.9 24.9 23.2 17.3 20.1) Shelt 
EE ee eS ee a6 en dinden 6.0 4.4 9.1 6.3 7.8 7.3) Utili 
USLLACLewSccccccccsecscsecccccse ° 6.5 4.0 7.2 4.6 5.7 3.$) House 
Household furnishings..........++- 5.1 6.6 6.2 9.8 2.5 6.8) House 
Household operations.......++++- «+| L1/ 2.2 | 1l/ 3.9] 1Ll/ 2.4] 1Il/ 2.5] 1Ll/ 1.3 11/ 2.1) Clothin 
Clothing. occcccccccccccccccccccccecs 7.6 1.6 12.7 13.0 7.4 13.3} Persone 
Personal and medical care........++- 3.4 5.9 3.1 3.2 1.8 3.0) Persc 
Personal care.......+.+. eccccvesees 1.3 1.6 2.2 2.3 1.3 1.6) Medic 
Medical COP. ceccsccccccccccccece 2.1 4.3 9 9 5 1.3) Enterteé 
Entertainment, recreation, and edu 
education 12/......+.-. ee cccceee 5.0 8.6 6.3 8.7 3.5 11.0) Transp 
Transportation....... eececseeceeeees| 16/ 5.7 |16/ 20.2 | 16/ 4.6 |16/ 14.4 | 16/ 3.5 | 16/ 11.6} Miscel: 
Miscellaneous... .ccccccccccccceccces -- -- ae -- «3 8 
Percent distribution of total expenditures 
Total expenditures......s.ee0. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Consum 
Consumption expenditures.........+.+- 91.4 90.8 80.2 78.2 90.7 91.3) Gifts 
Gifts and contributions....... eeeese| 20/ .2 20/ .7 | 20/ 1.9 | 20/ 2.5 20/ .3 20/ 1.0) Person 
POROEREEL 4OOUUENMNBRs coc eccccccceceses 7.1 4.4 13.1 9.9 8.4 6.5 Priv 
Desens GROMTNNNO sé 6.06 cccccecccove 1.8 1.8 1.6 3.5 ot 4 Soci 
Social {GGUTANCO... ccccscccccceses 5.3 2.6 11.4 6.3 8.4 6.0) Person 
Personal taxes.........ssseeeeeeees 1.3 4.1 4.9 9.5 6 1.1] 
Household characteristics 
| Housel 
Household size...... bidbeten eS 3.1 4.4 3.2 3.6 3.8 4.3) Age he 
Age household head (years).......... 42 42 43 45 44 45 | Number 
Rambo cb Gab ibeens oc ccvcwocccevecece 1.0 1.9 1.1 1.0 1.4 1.2) Numbe: 
Number of earners........ sevcobeséor -- -- -- -- -- -- | Housel 
Households with wife working ( 
GORUUERE) ows cccccceccccccececes 21 33 8 29 8 
See 


See footnotes on p. 28. 
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| Household size......... 


Table 2. 


Consumer Expenditures of Low Income and High Income Wage and Salary Worker Households 


in the United States, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Netherlands and All 
Households in Canada and the United Kingdom, 1960-65--Continued 





Expenditure item and 
household characteristic 








Japan Netherlands United Kingdom 
1965 1963-64 1964 
(yen) (guilders) (pounds) 
Low High Low High Low High 
income income j|income 1/| income 2/} income income 

















Annual consumption expenditures..... 


Consumption expenditures in national currencies 3/ 





341,796 | 865,644 | 


5,742 | 


14,072 | 


643 | 


2,069 





Percent distribution of consumption expenditures 





Total consumption expenditures 


Alcohol and tobacco... 
BROGOROL cccccccece 
DED «cee ss se 

Housing....eeeees 
Shelter....... 
Utilities 
Household furnishings... 
Household operations........ cocese 

Clothing..... 

Personal and medical care.. 
Personal care.......-- 
Medical care...... 

Entertainment, recreation, and 

education 12/. 

Transportation...... 

Miscellaneous.... 


eeeeeeeeee 


eeeere eeeeeeee 
eeeee 


Total expenditures..........+- 
Consumption expenditures............ 
Gifts and contributions. 
Personal insurance...... 

Private insurance....... 

Social insurance..... 
Personal taxes....... 


Age household head (years).........- 
Number of children........ 
Number of earners... 
Households with wife working 

(percent).... 


eeeeeeeee 
































100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 4/ 100.0 | 4/ 100.0 

43.9 30.7 39.5 27.5 34.5 22.2 
3.6 1.9 4.0 2.7 10.3 9.6 

2-2 1.3 6/ .8 6/ 1.0 3.6 4.9 

1.4 -6 3.2 1.8 6.6 4.7 
16.9 16.0 28.1 22.4 28.0 22.5 
5.3 4.7 10.1 6.8 | 8/ 11.5 8/ 5.9 

6.0 4.7 7.9 4.6 9/ 8.7 9/ 4.5 

7.5 7.7 4.0 7.5 

10/ 5.6 | 10/ 6-6 | 31, 2.6] anys 3.3 3.8 4.6 

9.2 11.4 12.0 14.2 8.4 10.4 

6.4 4.9 2.7 4.4 2.5 2.8 

3.7 2.6 1.5 1.9 1.6 1.8 

2.8 2.3 1.3 2.4 9 1.0 

14/ 14.4 |14/ 20.5 8.9 11.3 | 15/ 6.0 | 15/ 7.4 

2.8 3.5 | 16/ 4.8 | 16/ 17.6 7.0 13.6 

18/ 2.7 |18/ 11.2 -- -- | 18/ 3.4 |19/ 11.6 

Percent distribution of total expenditures 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

88.5 76.3 78.0 79.0 | 4/ 90.3 | 4/ 73.3 
3.8 4.8 | 20/ 1.8] 20/ 1.9 (21/) (21/) 

6.6 8.2 14.3 10.6 6.2 6.6 

22/ 4.0 | 22/ 4.4 2.1 3.0 2.5 4.0 

2.7 3.8 12.2 7.6 3.7 2.7 

23/ 1.1 |23/ 10.7 5.9 8.5 3.5 20.1 

Household characteristics 

3.7 4.6 3.4 4.9 2.6 3.9 

40 45 41 43 -- -- 

-- -- 1.3 2.3 -8 8 

1.4 1.8 -- -- 9 2.4 

-- -- 9 12 4 42 




















See footnotes on p. 28. 
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FOOINOTES TO TABLE 2 


1/ Wage workers only. 

2/ Salary workers only. 

3/ Par value exchange rates: US$1=50 
Belgian francs, 1.081 Canadian dollars, 
4.937 French francs, 4 deutsche marks, 
625 lire, 360 yen, and 3.62 guilders; 
1 pound=US$2.80. 

4/ Including gifts and contributions 
and property insurance. 

5/ Including the value 
ceived as pay in kind. 

6/ Excluding alcohol consumed away 
from home, included in food. 

7/ Including the value of shelter re- 
ceived without cost as pay in kind. 

8/ Net expenditure after sublet re- 
ceipts are subtracted. Including 
property insurance premiums. 

9/ Including rental payments 
and electric appliances. 

10/ Excluding domestic help, 
in miscellaneous. 

1l/ Excluding 
communications 
transportation. 

12/ Excluding food and transportation 
expenditures for vacations and outings, 
included in food and transportation. 

13/ Excluding lodging expenditures for 
vacations and outings, included in 
shelter, and all-expense vacation tours, 
included in miscellaneous. 

14/ Including "social expenses," i.e., 
gifts and receptions. 

15/ Excluding all vacation expenditures 
and sporting goods, included in mis- 
cellaneous. 

16/ Including communications services. 


17/ Including all expense vacation 
tours. 


of food re- 


for gas 
included 


and other 
included in 


telephone 
services, 
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in Ita! 
United 
spent 
18/ Including "pocket money" an percen 
domestic help. The | 
19/ Including gifts and contributions;} pent 
vacation expenditures and Sporting} on foo 
goods; and luxury goods such as jeweln hold m 
and silverware. come © 
20/ Including association dues, legal expend 
fees, and expenditures for ceremonie only 
(e.g., weddings, funerals). food ¢ 
21/ Included in consumption expendi- compos 
tures. } expenc 
22/ Including property insurances. nembe! 
23/ Including some other taxes (e.g., pendii 
property taxes). 
24/ Full-time earners only. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of} 
individual items may not equal totals. 
Source: United States: Consumer Ex- 
penditures and Income, Total United) Low : 
States, Urban and Rural, 1960-61 (BLS) Unite 
Report 237-93, and supplement 2), U.S.| Belg: 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor | Cana 
Statistics; Canada: Urban Family Ex-| Fran 
penditure, 1964 (Catalogue 62-527,| Germ 
occasional), Dominion Bureau of Sta-} Ital 
tistics; United Kingdom: Family Expend-| Japa 
iture Survey, Report for 1964, Ministry| Neth 
of Labour; Japan: Annual Report on) Unit 
the Family Income and Expenditure Sur- 
vey, 1965, Bureau of Statistics, Office| Higt 
of the Prime Minister; France, Germany,) Unit 
Italy, Belgium, and the Netherlands:| Bel; 
Family Budgets, 1963-64 (Social Sta- Can 
tistics, special series, nos. 6, 5, 4,) Fra 
2, and 3, respectively), Statistical| Gen 
Office of the European Communities. Ita 
Jap 
Net 
Uni 
re 
smé 
per 
be1 
| the 
hot 
) ex 
| 73 
fo 























Sur- 
ffice 
many, 





ands: | 
Sta- 
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tical | 
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in Italy for food to 29 percent in the 
Inited States. High income workers 
spent from 35 percent in Italy to 22 
percent in the United Kingdom. 

The tabulation below shows the per- 
cent of consumption expenditures spent 
on food and the percent spent per house- 
hold member by low income and high in- 
come workers. Because the consumption 
expenditures for food are affected not 
only by relative levels of income and 
food costs, but also by family size and 
composition, the percent of consumption 
expenditures spent on food per household 
member is the better statistic for ex- 
penditure comparisons. 


Percent of consump- 
tion expenditures 
spent on food 











Per 
Total household 
member 

Low income workers 
United States...... 28.9 13.4 
Belgium.....-seeees 43.7 13.7 
i iceatedseee ce 29.1 14.6 
i cdude+ sce csie% 49.5 16.0 
Germany . eecceee 42.3 13.2 
Italy. ccccccccciccs 59.3 15.6 
JAPAN. ccc csccccces 43.9 11.9 
Netherlands........- 39.5 11.6 
United Kingdom..... 34.5 13.3 
High income workers 
United States...... 24.3 5.9 
Belgium.....eeeeees 27.5 6.9 
BMOER oe dice ccccves 23.7 5.4 
DRE Redvcdiccedés 29.8 6.8 
Germany ....-++eeeees 31.9 8.9 
Italy..cccccccccces 35.4 8.2 
POPE cc cccecsecssecs 30.7 6.7 
Netherlands........ 27.5 5.6 
United Kingdom..... 22.2 5.7 


While high income households spent a 
smaller percentage of consumption ex- 
penditures for food per household mem- 
ber than did low income households, 
their actual food expenditures per 
household member were greater. Food 
expenditures per household member were 
73 percent greater for high income than 
for low income households in Italy; 





about 62 percent greater in the United 
States and Germany; 56 percent greater 
in France; 38 to 43 percent greater in 
Japan and the United Kingdom; about 25 
percent greater in Belgium and Canada; 
and 18 percent greater in the Nether- 
lands. 


Housing. The proportion of consump- 
tion expenditures spent for housing by 
low income wage and salary workers 
ranged from 33 percent in the United 
States to 17 percent in Japan, while the 
proportion spent by high income workers 
ranged from 25 percent in Belgium to 16 
percent in Japan. 

In the United States and Canada, the 
proportion of consumption expenditures 
spent for housing by high income workers 
was about 30 percent less than the pro- 
portion spent by low income workers; in 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, 
20 percent less; and, in Belgium, France, 
Germany, and Japan, only 5 to 7 percent 
less. In Italy, the proportion spent 
by high income workers was about 15 
percent more than the proportion spent 
by low income workers. 

The distribution of housing expendi- 
tures among shelter, utilities, house- 
hold furnishings, and household opera- 
tions differed for low income and high 
income workers. In general, high in- 
come workers spent smaller proportions 
of their housing expenditures than low 
income workers for shelter and for 
utilities and spent larger proportions 
for household furnishings and for house- 
hold operations. Utilities took the 
largest part of housing expenditures of 
low income workers in Belgium, France, 
and Japan; and shelter took the largest 
part of housing expenditures of low in- 
come workers in the other four Euro- 
pean countries and the United States 
and Canada. Shelter took the largest 
part of housing expenditures of high 
income workers also inItaly and Canada; 
household furnishings of high income 
workers inthe other five European coun- 
tries; and household operations of high 
income workers in the United States. 

Shelter expenditures include rent, 
service rates, and repairs for rented 
housing, but only the service rates and 
repairs for owned housing. The propor- 
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tion of consumption expenditures taken 


by shelter, therefore, reflects not 
only relative shelter costs and income 
levels,, but also the relative number of 
households living in owned or rent-free 
homes. 

The tabulation below shows the per- 
centage of consumption expenditures taken 


by shelter expenditures and the per- 
centage of consumption expenditures 
that shelter would account for if the 


imputed rental value of owned homes 
were included for the United Kingdom; 
the imputed rental values of owned and 
rent-free homes were included for the 
other five European countries; and 
mortgage interest, property taxes, and 
property insurance were included for 
the United States and Canada. (The 
concepts and methods relating to the 
treatment of shelter expenditures were 
discussed in the first article.) 


Percent of consump- 
tion expenditures 











Shelter Shelter 

expend - consump - 

itures tion 1/ 
Low income workers 
United States....... 17.1 18.4 
BOR GIMs cc cciccseces 8.5 14.5 
GEE Renccwiccecsses. 4628 20.0 
PUMNGD cc o ccéccvceescs 6.0 10.2 
RON co Kwdesccsece 9.1 13.0 
ee 7.8 12.1 
JOPOM ec cccccccceccces 5.3 -- 
Netherlands......... 10.1 11.2 
United Kingdom...... 11.5 13.6 
High income workers 
United States....... 6.3 11.7 
Belgium......ssccces 5.2 12.3 
GE e di wecccesccce 6.4 12.6 
POGRGOs cccccccsccccs 4.4 7.6 
GOGRGET cc cccccccccss 6.3 10.2 
SOE Ve ccdicccbvecse 7.3 11.3 
TOPOMecccccccccccece 47 -- 
Netherlands......... 6.8 8.1 
United Kingdom...... 5.9 8.8 


1/ Including imputed rental values 
for the European countries and home- 
ownership expenditures for the United 
States and Canada. 
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The proportions of 


sumption" 


"shelter 


Con, 
made up by shelter expendi. 
tures are shown in the following tabu! 
lation: 


Shelter expenditu 
as percent of shelte 





consumption 

Low High 

income income 

workers workers 
United States.... 92 51 
Belgium........-- 55 39 
COMSER. cceccccces 80 47 
a ee 57 55 
GOEMARY oc ccccccce 67 59 
Ttaly .cccccccccce 62 61 
Japan. .cccccccces -- -- 
Netherlands...... 89 82 
United Kingdom... 83 65 


The lower ratios of shelter expenditure: 
to shelter consumption for high incom 
workers accentuate the differences be- 
tween the percentage of consumption ex- 
penditures spent for shelter by low in- 
come and that spent by high incom 
workers--particularly in the  Unite/ 
States and Canada and, to a lesser ex: 
tent, in the United Kingdom and Belgiun. 
When expenditure data are adjusted for 
“shelter consumption," however, low in- 
come workers still devoted larger pro- 
portions of consumption expenditures to 
shelter than did high income workers. 
Table 3 on page 31 presents statis- 
tics concerning homeownership and hous- 
ing characteristics. In the United 
States, over 75 percent of high incom 
wage and salary workers owned their 
homes, compared with about 70 percent 
of high income workers in Canada; about 
60 percent of high income workers in 
the United Kingdom, 45 to 54 percent of 
high income workers in Belgium and 
Italy; 35 to 44 percent of high income 
workers in France and Germany; and under 
30 percent of high income workers in 
the Netherlands. In the United States, 
under 25 percent of low income workers 
owned their homes, compared with 35 to 
44 percent of low income workers in 
Belgium and Italy; 25 to 34 percent of 
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low income workers in Canada, Frence, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom; and 
15 percent of low income workers in the 
Netherlands. There is over a 50- 
percentage point difference between the 
proportions of high income and of low 
income workers who owned their homes in 
the United States; about a 33-percentage 
point difference in Canada and the 
United Kingdom; but only a 8-12 per- 
centage point difference in the other 
five European countries. Data are not 
available for Japan. Table 3 also 
shows data concerning rent-free housing 
for the European countries. 

The quality of housing differed 
significantly for high income workers 
compared with low income workers in the 
EEC countries. Data are not available 
for the other countries. In Belgium, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, approximately 
one-half of the high income workers 
lived in six or more rooms, compared 
with about 15 to 30 percent of low in- 
come workers. In France, over 30 per- 
cent of low income workers lived in l 
to 2 rooms, but only 4 percent of high 
income workers; in Germany and Italy, 
about 14 percent compared with 2 per- 
cent respectively. 

Piped water was available in almost 
100 percent of the housing inhabited by 
high income workers in Belgium, France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, and in 93 
percent of their housing in Italy. 
Piped water was available also in over 


95 percent of the housing inhabited by 
low income workers in Germany and the 
Netherlands, but it was available in 


only 68 to 80 percent 
in Belgium, France, and Italy. Flush 
toilets were available in nearly all 
high income workers' housing in Belgium 
and the Netherlands compared with 92 to 
96 percent of low income workers' hous- 
ing; in 89 percent of high income 
workers' housing in Germany and Italy 
compared with 62 percent and 72 percent 
of low income workers' housing; and in 
75 percent of high income workers’ 
housing in France compared with only 26 
percent of low income workers' housing. 
Baths were available in 70 to 90 per- 
cent of high income workers' housing 
in the five countries, compared with 
about 50 percent of low income workers' 


of their housing 
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housing in Germany and the Netherlang 
and 25 percent or less in Belgiu, 
France, and Italy. 

Data concerning possession of house. 
hold appliances and use of householj 
services also are shown in table 3 fo 
the European countries. A much smaller 
proportion of low income worker than of 
high income worker households possesse 
refrigerators in all six countries. Loy 
income workers alsowere much less Likely 
to have the use of telephone services or 
to employ domestic help. In Belgium and} 
the Netherlands, however, about a 
equal or larger proportion of low in 
come worker compared with high incom 
worker households possessed washing 
machines. 





Clothing. In all nine _ countries, 
high income workers spent a Larger pro- 
portion of consumption expenditures for 
clothing than did low income workers. 
High income workers spent from 10 per- 
cent in the United Kingdom to 15 per- 
cent inBelgium, while low income workers 
spent from 7 percent in Italy to 13 
percent in Germany. 

Food, housing, and clothing--the tra- 
ditional "basic necessities"--took 4 
larger part of total consumption ex- 
penditures for low income than for high 
income workers in each of the nine 
countries. Low income workers in the 
United States, Canada, Japan, and the 
United Kingdom spent 70 percent of con- 
sumption expenditures for "basic neces- 
sities"; in Belgium, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, 80 percent; and in Italy, 
85 percent. High income workers in the 
United States, Canada, France, Japan, 
and the United Kingdom spent 55-60 per- 
cent; and in Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, 65-70 percent. 


Personal and _ medical care. In the 
United States, Canada, and Japan, low 
income workers spent a larger percentage 
of consumption expenditures for personal 
and medical care than did high income 
workers, while inthe European countries 
high income workers spent the Larger 
percentage. Adjusted data for medical 
care including medical insurance are 
not available for the low income and 
high income samples. 
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Transportation. In the American and 
furopean countries, wage and salary 
wrkers with high incomes spent 12 to 20 
percent for transportation, while 
workers with low incomes spent 4 to ll 
percent. In the United States, Canada, 
and the United Kingdom, the percentage 
spent for transportation by high income 





wrkers was 60 to 95 percent more than 
the percentage spent by low income 
workers; in the EEC countries, it was 


210 to 270 percent more. In Japan, both 
low income and high income workers spent 
about 3 percent of consumption expendi- 
tures for transportation. 

Over 90 percent of the high income 
workers in the United States and Canada 
owned automobiles compared with 40 per- 
cent of the low income workers in the 
United States and 32 percent in Canada. 
In France and Belgium, over 75 percent 
of the high income workers owned automo- 
biles compared with about 20 percent of 
low income workers; in the United King- 
dom, 66 percent of high income workers, 
27 percent of low income workers; and 
in the Netherlands and Italy, 60 percent 
and 43 percent of high income workers 
compared with only 7 percent and 3 percent 
of low income workers. Data are not 
available for Japan. In each of the EEC 
countries, more low income than high 
income workers owned motorscooters. 
Only in Germany did low income workers 
more often own an automobile than a 
motorscooter. (See table 3.) 


Entertainment, recreation, and educa- 





tion. Low income wage and salary workers 
spent from 4 percent of consumption ex- 


penditures in Italy to 14 percent in 
Japan for entertainment, recreation, 
and education. High income workers 


spent from 7 percent inthe United King- 
dom to 21 percent in Japan. In all 
nine countries, high income workers 
Spent a larger proportion of consumption 
expenditures for these items than did 
low income workers. The above per- 
centages do not reflect all consumption 
expenditures for leisure activities, 
particularly for high income workers, 
because most expenditures for vacations 
and outings are excluded. 

In France and Italy, 62 percent and 
77 percent, respectively, of high income 





households possessed television sets, 
compared with only 17 percent and 24 


percent of low income households. On 
the other hand, in the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands, fairly equal 


percentages of high income and low in- 
come households--89 percent and 58 per- 
cent of high income and 80 percent and 
56 percent of low income households-- 
possessed a television receiver. In 
Belgium and Germany, about 55 percent 
of the high income households possessed 
television sets, compared with about 40 
percent of the low income households. 
Data are not available for the non- 
European countries. 


Nonconsumption Expenditures 


Nonconsumption expenditures consist 
primarily of personal taxes and per- 
sonal social and private insurance. 


Taxes took a larger part of nonconsump- 
tion expenditures than did insurance for 
high income workers in the United 
States, Belgium, Canada, Japan, and the 
United Kingdom and also for the low in- 
come workers in the United States and 
Canada. Social and private insurance 
took the larger part for high income 
workers in France, Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands and for low income 
workers in all countries except the 
United States and Canada. 


Personal insurance. Low income workers 
paid from 4 percent of total expendi- 
tures in Canada to 14 percent in the 
Netherlands for personal insurance. 
High income workers paid from 4 percent 
in France to 1l percent in the Nether- 
lands. Low income workers paid a larger 
proportion of total expenditures for in- 
surance than did high income workers in 
the EEC countries, while high income 
workers paid a larger proportion in the 
other four countries. 

Social insurance accounted for more 
of personal insurance expenditures than 
did private insurance for both low in- 
come and high income workers in the EEC 
countries and for low income workers in 
the United Kingdom. Private insurance 
accounted for the larger part of per- 
sonal insurance expenditures of high 
income workers in the United Kingdom 
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and also accounted for the larger part 
of insurance expenditures, including 
property insurance, of both low income 
and high income workers in Japan. Data 
are not available for the United States 
and Canada. 


Personal taxes. Low income workers in 
France, Italy, and Japan paid only 1 





percent of total expenditures for taxes; 


in Canada and the United Kingdom, §@ 
percent; in Belgium and Germany, 5 perm 
cent; and in the United States and the 
Netherlands, 6 percent. High incom 
workers paid only 1 percent for taxes iy 
Italy; 4 percent in France; 8 toll per 
cent in Belgium, the Netherlands, Ger 
many, and Japan; 15 to 16 percent fy 
the United States and Canada; and # 
percent in the United Kingdom. 
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